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PAUL LOUIS COURIER. 


Pavut Lovis Courier was certainly an extra- 
ordinary man, a distinguished soldier, a profound 
scholar, a writer in the very first class of a nation 
that produeed Pascal and Fenelon: he was yet 
more illustrious for the incorruptible honesty, 
the purity, and simplicity of his heart. Bornat a 
time when the foundations of human power and 
dominion were to undergo the test of rigid ex- 
amination, when the object of authority as well 
as the condition of obedience were to be defined 
and acknowledged, Courier became an early and 
an eager advocate for popular government. This 
was not extraordinary ; but he passed through an 
existence of fifty years, he saw his country succes- 
sively under the auspices of republicanism, des- 
potism, and monarchy, and he never rejected the 
impressions of his early life; he was not without 
temptations, still less without examples, for dis- 
honesty, but he never abandoned hisprinciples, nor 
exchanged his integrity, for promotion. It is im- 
possible not to venerate such a man, to whatever 
school of philosophers or politicians he might 
belong. We feel that his aims were honourable, 
and that he laboured, according to his conviction, 
to add something to the cause of human happiness 
and improvement. 

Of Courier’s literary productions we purpose 
-to speak hereafter ; at present, we design only to 
give some sketch of his private history. 

Paul Louis Courier was born in Paris, in the year 
1773; he was an only child, and his education was 
anxiously superintended by his father. At an 
early age Courier gave indications of that passion 
for Greek literature, which subsequently rendered 
him the friend of Schweighzuser, of Clavier, 
and Visconti, and to which, after his marriage, it 
is probable he would have devoted himself en- 
tirely, but for those political events which, more 
fortunately for his country than himself, drew him 
into a different scene of action. In June, 1793, Cou- 
rier received a commission as sous-lieutenant of 
Artiliery : having spent a short time in garrison 
at Thionville, he was ordered to join the army of 
the Moselle. 

Here Courier was initiated in the arts of war : 
his professional knowledge, his activity, and his 
personal courage acquired him many friends, and 
every thing was opening to his ambition when he 
heard of the sudden death of his father. On learn- 
ing this event, without asking leave of his su- 
periors, or acquainting any one of his designs, 
Courier immediately disappeared from head-quar- 
ters, and, reckless of consequences, hurried across 
France to afford consolation to his remaining 
parent, " A conduct so bold and independent, and 
so opposed to the maxims of military discipline, 
could not fail of exciting the displeasure of the 
public authorities. But Courier contrived to 
escape severities, and in 1798 he was appointed to 
the Army of Conquerors, which Napoleon had led 
across the Alps. Here he beheld Pope Pius VI. 
made prisoner, and his kingdem converted into a 
republic. Courier returned to Paris about the time 
of the treaty of Amiens, and resumed his classical 
studies ; but he was soon recalled into active life, 
and ordered asecond time into Italy : he joined his 
regiment at Plaantra, having, through the influence 
of Duroc and Marmont, been nominated Chef- 
@escadron. 

We are now approaching the period when Na- 
poleon, not satisfied with being the greatest 








captain of his age, was resolved to seat himself 
on the throne of his county. A form of popular 
election had been gone through in France, and it 
seemed proper to take the suffrages of those 
citizens also who were absent on foreign service. 
For this purpose Courier’s regiment was assem- 
bled ; and, to tell the tale in his own words, ‘ the 
colonel, without preface or preamble, informed 
them of the nature of their new duties, and now, 
said he, which do you deel re for, the Republic 
or the Emperor ?—just as people say, which do you 
take, roast or boiled?’ The question seems to have 
puzzled the military gentlemen very strangely ; 
during a quarter of an hour no one opened his 
lips. At last Courier, disliking the detention, and 
well aware how little their votes were likely to 
affect the matter, said, ‘ Gentlemen, under your 
correction, this is an affair in which we have no 
concern ; the nation wishes for an Emperor : very 
well, what are we deliberating here for?’ 

These words put an end to hesitation; Buona- 
parte was voted Emperor, and the assembly was 
dismissed. This last was, in truth, all that Cou- 
rier aimed at, for he was impatient of the farce, 
and wanted, as he assured a friend whom his 
loyalty had surprised, to finish a game of billiards. 
He afterwards observed, with great reason, ‘ Na- 
poleon’s ideas are far below his fortunes. He is 
not satisfied with a name, and must have a title. 
Cesar understood these things better, as he was, 
indeed, in other respects, a very different man : he 
assumed no worn-out titles, he made his own name 
a title superior to every other upon earth.’ In 
the year 1805, while the French troops were in a 
great measure withdrawn from Italy, in order to 
co-operate in the Austrian war, the king of 
Naples had recourse to hostilities. Buonaparte 
having triumphed at Austerlitz, and concluded the 
treaty of Presburg, directed Massena to move di- 
rectly upon Naples, and take vengeance on his 
majesty. Courier’s regiment was employed on the 
expedition. At the sight of his old enemies, the 
king of Naples fled into Sicily, almost without 
striking a blow. The French army took posses- 
siou of his dominions, and Joseph Buonaparte 
had orders to assume his title as King of the two 
Sicilies. Courier acquitted himself with so much 
skill and gallantry in this campaign, that he was 
not only charged with several important duties, 
but received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Joseph Buonaparte had scarcely received the 
homage of his new subjects, before a body of 
English troops, under the command of Sir John 
Stuart, landed in his dominions. The French forces 
under Reynier advanced to give them battle. The 
two armies met at Maida; the result is well known. 
Courier lamented the disgrace of his coutry like 
a soldier. ‘This affair,’ says he, when writing to a 
correspondent, ‘ has been most disastrous for poor 
Reynier; they are fighting no where else, and 
every eye is upon us, with our fine troops and 
equal forces, and to be defeated in a few minutes ! 
Such a thing has not been known since the Re- 
volution.’” The English afterwards retired, and the 
country was held in possession by the armies of 
France. 

With the exception of the scenes which took 
place when the legions of Buonaparte first entered 
the Spanish territory, the history of modern war- 
fare can offer few pictures so appaling as were 
now exhibited in Calabria. Every bad passion 
that religious frenzy and political hatred_coul¢ 













engender, were added to the ordinary elements of 
national animosity ;—afraid to meet the French in 
the open field, the Neapolitans sought them in the 
passes of the mountains, destroyed them in the 
villages, and took them off by assassination. The 
French became barbarous in their turn; they 
adopted the cruelties of their opponents. Man is 
ever ready for an excuse to throw off moral re- 
straint, and to revel in the blood of his species — 
punishment, and violation, and massacre were 
declared not only justifiable, but necessary ; 
every thing was permitted by either party, but 
mercy and benevolence. This is war. From 
such histories it would be wrong to turn away 
altogether ; if they contain much that is shocking 
to humanity, they provide a means for understand- 
ing our common nature; they show, at least, the 
real character of that glory which the world has 
been so long taught to magnify and idolise. 

It is to be feared that Courier did not quite 
escape the demoralising influence of these scenes— 
but he felt dissatisfied with his situation, and he 
implored a friend in Paris to procure for him an 
exchange into the grand army. ‘ It is asking a 
very small favour,’ said he; ‘ it is no question of 
money or promotion ; and to the men in power it 
can be a matter of very little moment whether I 
am knocked on the head by a sub-deacon under 
a hedge, or by a Prussian dragoon in the field of 
battle.’ But the favour was not to be obtained, 
and Courier solaced himself by studying the manu- 
scripts and the antique monuments by which he 
was surrounded. 

At last he found an opportunity of quitting 
Naples. General Dédon, who commanded in that 
city, had at times comported himself towards 
Courier with something like personal animosity ;— 
the Chef-d’escadron was not of a character to bear 
injustice even from a superior, and he resented 
the conduct of Dédon with that daring and un- 
soldierlike independence for which he was always 
remarkable; fortunately for him the general’s re- 
pttation stpod in need of indulgence, and a com- 
promise took place. Courier seized the occasion 
to get transferred to the «livision of the army in the 
north of Italy. Shortly after reaching Leghorn, 
he wrote an official letter to the minister at war, 
demanding permission to re-enter France. The 
request was refused him. On learning this, Courier 
no longer hesitated to take a step which he seems 
to have in contemplation from the time of Na- 
poleon’s usurpation—he resigned his commission. 
This measure was strongly condemned by his 
friends ; had Courier, indeed, no other object in 
view than personal advancement, he could not 
have adopted a more injudicious conduct in that 
military era, but he was capable of higher motives. 
He returned to France. When Courier arrived 
in Paris, he found the Emperor making prepara- 
tions for another German war. _He had before 
ardently desired to serve in the grand army, and 
his old feelings now returned to him. At length 
he resolved to petition for employment ;—with 
some difficulty it was granted to him—he obtained 
temporary rank, and received orders to proceed 
to the grand army. He joined Nupoleon’s head- 
eee a few days previous to the battle of 
Wagram. On that momentous occasion, when the 
usual fortune of Napoleon was for a long time 
doubtfal, Courier was present; he commanded a 
battery that protected the troops in the celebrated 
passage of the Danube, and in that duty attracted 
the personal notice of the Emperor. After thig 
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had now seen all he desired,—one campaign under 
the mighty conqueror,—and neither liking the 
discipline of the army, nor the purposes of selfish 
ambition to which its energies were directed, he 
abandened warfare for ever, and determined to 
devote tiis future life to the arts of peace. With 
this view he quitted the victorious army at Vienna, 
and, having traversed Switzerland, he once more 
entered] cly. He fixed himself at Florence; and, 
while most of his countrymen were occupied in 
support'n, ‘he power of their military despot, and 
in trampling cu the liberties of mankind, Courier 
was passing a tranquil and enviable existence in 
studying the literature and philosophy of antiquity. 
But these elegant pursuits were shortly to be in- 
terrupted. On one of his previous visits to Flo- 
rence, Cuurier had discovered in the library of the 
well-known Cassino monastery a MS. of Longus,* 
containing certain passages omitted in all other 
copies extant. To the infinite dismay of the 
librarian, who had reckoned on making this 
discovery a source of profit to himself, Cou- 
rier set to work in copying the romance, design- 
ing, by including the newly-found passages, to 
give a more complete edition of Longus to the 
world than any hitherto published. In perform- 
ing the task of transcribing, he accidentally 
blotted the MSS., and was instantly denounced by 
the librarian, Signor Furia, as the wanton de- 
strover of one of the most precious remains of 
vetiquity. Courier was viclently assailed from 
uil quarters immediately. The Italians touk part 
« @inst him, because he w sa Frenchman. The 
aiiuor ties took the same side, becanse he was a 
ci-devant officer and aliberal. Courier was com- 
pelled to yield to the tempest: he quitted Flo- 
rence to reside at Tivoli, and the police confis- 
cated the copies of Longus that he had caused to 
he printed. 

On arriving in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
Courier published, at eminent personal risk, a 
letier addressed to the printer of his work, in 
which he expresses, with a masterly hand, the 
gross absurdity of the charge brought against him, 
and attacks the unfortunate Furia with such a 
torrent of raillery, as is only not exquisitely 
ludicrous, because it is evident that the satirist 
* speaks daggers’ in every word. He continued 
some time in seclusion at Tivoli, and then re- 
turned to Paris, where he lived immersed in 
literature till the downfall of the dynasty of Buo- 
naparte. Courier, though attached to no party, 
was a republican at heart, and rejoiced sincerely 
at the overthrow of tyranny, After the ‘ reign of 
a hundred days,’ which took place in the follow- 
ing year, he retired to his family estate at Luynes, 
and shortly after married the daughter of his 
friend, M. Clavier. Hitherto, Courier had pub- 
lished nothing of popular interest, and his talents 
was known only to a circle of literary men. 
The time was coming when every town in France 
was to echo with his name. A M. Bacot, the 


* The name of Longus occurs frequently in the 
history of Courier. Our lady-readers may justly demand 
of us something concerning him. Longus was a novel 
writer, who, many years before either Mrs. Radcliffe 
or Miss Porter, composed a tale in the Greek language 
called ‘ Daphnis and Cloe.’ The style of it has been 
much commended. - This work, we believe, has never 
been rendered into English. A French bishop, Amyot, 
one of the Council of Trent, translated it for the bene- 
fit of his countrymen. The holy man might have em- 
ployed his time better; the book contains passages of 
of a nature that modern literature was sure to have 
enough of and to spare. Courier translated it with 
great care, and seems to have set a high value on his 

rformance, but he declined the invitation to dedicate 
it to the Princess Eliza, the sister of Napoleon, alleging 
that it was not a fit subject for a lady’s attention. We 
do not say ‘ La jeune fille qui en osera lire un seul 
page est perdue,’—perhaps both Longus and the 

eloise might be read without entailing such a penalty. 
But when our fair friends shall meet with this trans- 
lation, which is always included in the publication of 
Courier’s works, we beg them to bear in mind that 
a Frenchman once declared it was not calculated for a 
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Prefet of Tours, willing to draw upon himself the 
favourable notice of the restored family by dis- 
tinguished zeal in their cause, had arrested large 
numbers of the inhabitants of Luynes, and had 
consigned them to the public prison, under a 
charge of Buonapartism. Indignant at these acts 
of tyranny, Courier published an ‘ Address to 
the Two Chambers,’ in the behalf of the people 
of Luynes. The remonstrance is written with 
astonishing force end purity of language, and is 
marked by that sarcastic bitterness and invective 
fer which Courier was afterwards so celebrated. 
The address was bought up with avidity, and De- 
cazes, the Minister of the day, whose maxim it 
was to establish a moderate party on the ruins 
of the Ultra-Royalists and the adherents of Na- 
poleon, espoused the cause of Courier, and the 
persecutions ceased. 

In the year 1818, by the deaths of Clavier and 
Visconti, two places became vacant in the Institute, 
and, at the solicitation of his friends, Courier 
consented to become a candidate for admission. 
The day of election arrived, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the literary world, Courier was rejected, 
and some person about Court named in his stead. 
The vanity of the scholar was deeply wounded by 
this discomfiture, much more, indeed, than he was 
willing to allow ; and he gave utterance to his in- 
dignation in a pamphlet called ‘ Lettre & MM. de 
VAcadéinie,’ a satire, to which the whole range of 
literature can scarcely offer a parallel ; it outdoes 
the cruel and contemptuous raillery of Swift, and 
even surpasses the tremendous ridicule of Vol- 
tire. It is said that Courier regretted afterwards 
the asperity he made use of on this occasion, and 
would willingly have expressed himself with less 
bitterness. 

The rejected candidate now left Paris in disgust, 
and, betaking himself to his chateau at Luynes, 
devoted his whole attention to his Greek, his sain- 
foin, and his vines. 

In the year 1821, a plan was suggested by the 
Ultra-Royalist party, of purchasing the old cha- 
teau and demesne of Chambord,* and presenting 
it to the infant Duke of Bordeaux. To this pro- 
posal Courier strongly opposed himself; and he 
gave his reasons to the public in a very clever 

amphlet called ‘ Le Simple Discours, par Paul 

ouis,—Vigneron.’ For this s:lly he was prose- 
cuted by the Crown, and charged with outraging 
public morality. We remember, when looking 
over No. 45 of ‘ The North Briton,’ we were much 
surprised how that publication could have been 
rendered a subject for criminal prosecution ;—the 

* The chateau of Chambord is an immense pile of 
building ; it was constructed by direction of Francis I., 
with very great cost and little taste. It is situate in a 
low and marshy plain, about six miles from the town 
of Blois. [twas at this chateau that Francis received 
his great enemy, Charles V., when the latter demanded 
permission to traverse France. In after years it be- 
came the property of Marshal Saxe: and, in an apart- 
ment of this mansion, the hero of Fontenoi breathed his 
last sigh, observing to his physician, ‘ M. de Senac, 
life is nothing but a dream! mine has been very bril- 
liant, but very short.’ Saxe was a Lutheran ; and the 
Queen, the wife of Louis XV., remarked, when she 
heard of his death, ‘ What a pity it is we cannot say 
our “ De Profondis’’ for a man who has caused us to 
chaunt so many Te Deums.”’ (Hist. de Maurice Compte 
de Saxe, 4 vols., vol. ii. p. 490.) Chambord having 
been despoiled during the Revolution, was presented 
by Napoleon to Marshal Berthier after the victory of 
Wagram. On Berthier’s death, his successor had 
wisely determined to have it pulled down and disposed 
of, but this was prevented by the outrageous loyalty of 
M. de Calonne, M. de Chateabriand, and some others. 
These gentlemen caused the chateau to be purchased by 
means of a public subscription, and presented to the 
Duke of Bordeaux. When M. Chateaubriand becomes 
a second time Minister of France, no doubt there will 
be another public subscription for putting his purchase 
in repair: at present it is a ruin ; and, till a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds have been spent on restoration, 

it is likely to be of as much real service to the Duke of 
Bordeaux as the baptismal water which that upholder 








prosecution of Courier for the Simple Discourse 
certainly surprised us more; nevertheless, Paul 
Louis was found guilty by a jury of his country- 
men, and condemned to be imprisoned for two 
months, and to pay a fine of 200 francs. The 
sentence porte Fo and distressed Courier ; but 
De Beranger said, ‘In your place, Courier, I 
would not part with those two months’ imprison- 
ment for 100,000 frances.’ But Courier had little 
ambition for the honour of martyrdom, and had 
no anxiety to become a popular idcl. He amused 
himself in prison with revising a translation of 
Longus, which was afterwards published by Didot. 
His hours of confinement were lightened by the 
a of De la Fayette, of Fabvier, and of De 
eranger. On his release, he probably deter- 
mined to interfere no more with public affairs, 
but he could not entirely overcome his inclination 
to resist the minions of bigotry and misrule. A 
little work that he published against prohibiti 
the villagers to dance, had very nearly conducte 
him to his former tenement of St. Pélagie; he 
was summoned to Paris, but, though his book was 
confiscated, he was himself acquitted. 

After this event, Courier had recourse to a pri- 
vate press, from which some of his most violent 
political papers were issued. It will be readily 
imagined that the agents of the police moved 
about him with great activity; but their activit 
was in vain. He had taken his precautions wit 
much address, and nothing could be proved against 
him. At last other means were resorted to for 
checking these clever and alarming publications. 
In the month of April, 1825, Courier was found, 
a few paces from the door of his own house, in 
the agonies of death. Medical assistance was pro- 
cured, but to no purpose. He never spoke again. 
There has been some mystery thrown over the 
circumstances of his death ; but it is generally 
conceived that he fell a victim to that fanatical 
party against which his voice had been so fre- 
quently exerted. It is some consolation to re- 
member that it was not quite exerted in vain ; for 
to Courier, and to a few writers such as he, must 
be attributed the merit of bringing about one of 
the most important revolutions to be read of in 
the history of nations. There has been no noise, 
no convulsion, no bloodshed ; but, within the last 
few months, such a change has been effected in 
the Government of France as will be remembered 
with exultation and gratitude to the latest era of 
her history. One word more. If, in perusing the 
volumes of this singular and accomplished man, 
we should discover some traces of a bitter anda 
disappointed spirit, it will be right for us to con- 
sider that his lot was cast in very extraordinary 
times—in times little calculated to encourage very 
arduous notions of human virtue ; still, even in 
his gloomiest moments, he never shared any por- 
tion of Swift’s proud and contemptuous misan- 
thropy. He looked upon humanity more in sor- 
row than in anger. He became, indeed, in his 
later years, reserved, and melancholy, and sar- 
castic ; for he never recovered the disappointment 
of his early hopes. The salt that savoured ex- 
istence had lost its saltness, and the moral, like 
the physical world, could provide it neither re- 
medy nor substitute. 





CONSPIRACY OF BABEUF. 


Conspiration pour U’ Egalité dite de Babeuf, suivie du pr 
cés auguel elle donna lieu, et des Piéces Justificatives, 
&c. §c. Par Ph. Buonarotti. Deux Tomes in 8v0. 
Bruxelles. A la Librairie Romantique. 1828. 
Tue manes of Graccnus Basevr, tribune of 

the people, and martyr by the axe of the Diret- 

tory, on the eighth Prairial of the fifth year of the 

French Republic, in the cause of sans-culotte, 

equality, have at length received, from the pen of 

a surviving fellow-conspirator in the same caus 

a late, but not unworthy, vindication. This & 

traordinary band of anarchists were, in the words 

of M. Dumont,* ‘ true interpreters of the decla- 


* Traité des Sophismes Politiques. 








of legitimacy brought all the way from the river Jor- 
ap p the King of Rome. 
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ration of the rights of man, to whom nothing 
could be reproached but their consistent applica- 
tion of the falsest and the most absurd principles.’ 
Somebody has observed, that madmen are often 
the best logicians; and, undoubtedly, we shall 
often see the errors of philosophers most clearly 
in the practical blunders into which they lead the 
least wise of their sectaries. It is beyond our 
present scope to inquire how far the declaration 
of the Rights of Man may have conduced to the 
errors and atrocities to which it served so often 
for a pretext,—how far it must be looked upon 
as merely the manifesto, and how far as the cause 
of war with every privileged order. The dis- 
couragement and suppression of political science, 
under the old régime, sufficiently account for the 
rhapsodical Rousseauish style and unpractical ge- 
neralities of that celebrated declaration: as the 
grinding oppressions of that regime equally ac- 
count for the wild use made by the people of their 
newly published powers. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that a people which has been indulged 
with no fragment of political libery will, there- 
fore, take with grateful humility the first morsel 
which is placed within its grasp, and refrain (a 
well-bred spaniel!) from the plate of its mas- 
ter. On the contrary, nothing was ever known 
to restrain an ill-ruled people from exerting 
itself, on the earliest opportunity, to anni- 
hilate every barrier which had penned it in: 
nor is there any thing but that fortunate habit 
of mind, acquired to a nation from the previous 
exercise and enjoyment of political franchises, 
which can inspire it with forbearance in dealing 
with those aristocratic orders and privileges which 
such a people only has found to be not purely 
rnicious, and with caution in achieving new 
chises becoming those who have to guard uld 
ones. Yet it must not be dissembled, that the 
Declaration of Rights, however natural, as the 
earliest utterance of the infant popular power 
struggling with serpents in its cradle, encouraged 
hopes unthought of by its first promulgators. It 
was the partly vain and partly timid oblation of 
ae ayer men to the new demands and jea- 
ousies of plebeian men; the former anxious to 
show how ripe the fruits of their close studies, 
and how available to the public weal their hitherto 
closetted science; the latter eager to claim, at 
the hands of their new rulers, the whole field of 
common property which had been barred them 
by the old. All unlimited assertions of mens’ 
rights must be delusive; but it is only when 
dressed to morbid states of public mind that 
they are actively and positively mischievous. 
Those legislators of France who had assisted to 
promulgate a similar declaration in America, felt 
the contrast between its unperturbed reception 
among an anciently free people, and its tumul- 
tuous recognition, with the wild comments made 
on it, by many a douche affamée in the crowds of 
the Palais Royal. And those who first bore down 
beneath its banner the old pretensions of a feudal 
aristocracy, were confronted in their turn with 
their own watch-words, by the new organs of a 
domineering multitude. 

At the epoch of the singular conspiracy before 
us, the brief dominion of that multitude had 
ceased for ever. Its dynasty was the last of 
those abortive experiments at government by a 
single class, which had begun by the attempts of 
the aristocracy to govern both the king and the 
people,—had been continued in the policy of the 
tiers état to annihilate the nodlesse without sup- 
porting the throne,—and were consummated and 
closed by the fierce efforts of the populace to 
crush all beneath their sanguinary and squalid 
administration. That exclusive power had sunk 
like its forerunners ; and it was now at length dis- 
covered, that weak man is ill-employed in wrest- 
ing all power to his own cabal or class in society ; 
and that, in public, as in private life, he can ill 
afford to separate himself from many, with whom 
he may, notwithstanding, have little of willing 


eommunion. On the termination of the reign of 





terror commenced that re-union of those social ele- 
ments which mutual fate and error had disjoined ; 
all parties rushed together with as much precipi- 
tation as they had previously exhibited in bursting 
asunder. Political distinctions, institutions, and 
watch-words, securities and rights, were forgotten; 
every thing was swallowed up in the thirst for so- 
cial quietness, and in the horror for aught re- 
sembling a revival of Jacobinism. Yet at this 
ill-omened season did the priests of that persuasion 
anew elevate their symbols, and prepare their 
rites. Wonderful, indeed, is the tenacity with 
which some fanatics will cling to those portions 
of their creed the most incapable of rational 
application or proof! To the conspirators whom 
we have shortly to convict out of the mouth of 
their own advocate and accomplice, it would have 
been useless to urge against their schemes, that 
old and new experience were combined to prove 
their utter impracticability. The reply would have 
been, that ‘ egotism’ and ‘ aristocracy’ alorie could 
have prevented the full triumph of equality ; and 
that the only hope of final success was in perse- 
vering warfare with those principles, as well as 
with their human representatives. Property had 
not been thoroughly enough confiscated; heads 
not universally enough shaved off, and by its ill- 
judging lenity in both these respects, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety had been cut short in its 
disinterested labours for France, Europe, and the 
universe. But let us hear the venerable Buonar- 
rotti’s own account of his precursors in the race 
of regeneration : 

‘Among the men who figured in the revolutionary 
arena, there were some who, from the beginning, had 
pronounced themselves for the true enfranchisement of 
the French people. Marat, Maximilian, Robespierre, 
Saint Just, are most distinguished in the list of those 
defenders of equality. Marat and Robespierre attacked 
in front that anti-popular system which prevailed in 
the Constituent Assembly; directed, before and after 
the 10th of August, the measures of the parties, in the 
Convention ; stood exposed to all the rage of that 
egotistical party, which they finally cofounded ; at- 
tained, in the trial of the King, to the loftiest elevation of 
philosophy, and took a leading part in the events of the 
31st of May, and of the following days; events, of 
which the salutary influence was afterwards destroyed 
by the false friends of equality.’ 

The old anarch gives the following brief bio- 
graphy of his leader in the conspiracy which is 
under our review : 

* Gracchus Babeuf was born in 1762, at St. Quentin, in 
the department of the Seine. He was well-dispositioned, 
well-informed, and indefatigable ; he had a sound and 
penetrating intellect, and he wrote with perspicuity, 
force, and elegance. 

‘ The French Revolution found Babeuf young, de- 
voted to study, sober, a detester of tyranny, and ab- 
sorbed in meditation on the means of rescuing from 
oppression his distressed fellow-citizens. 

‘ In the first years of the Revolution, Babeuf wrote 
like a freeman against the feudal regimen and fiscal 
exactions, which procured him persecutions and ar- 
rests. At a latter period, he was summoned to the 
secretaryship of a district administration, where his 
speeches and his writings made him enemies sufficiently 
powerful to procure his prosecution and conviction as 
a forger ; but the injustice of the sentence against him 
was afterwards solemnly recognised by the Convention, 
and the sentence was rescinded. Babeuf was next em- 
ployed in the bureaux of the Commune of Paris, where 
he contracted friendship and connections with many 
courageous republicans. 

* After the fatal events of the 9th Thermidor, (the 
fall of Robespierre,) Babeuf, who had taken the Gracchi 
for his model, soon perceived that no men could have 
less resemblance to these illustrious Romans than the 
post-thermidorian rulers. Greater than if he had never 
erred, Babeuf avowed his mistake, again roused him- 
self to vindicate the rights of the people, unmasked 
those by whom he had beer deceived, and carried his 
zeal so far in favonr of democracy, that he was speedily 
imprisoned by the aristocrats who at this time governed 
the republic. 

* From the maison d’arrét at Plessis, where he was 
first confined, he was transferred to that of Arras. 

* It was there he made acquaintance with Germain, 
of Narbonne, captain of hussars, of whom mention 


will often be made in the course of the present work, 
and many other republicans of the department of the 
Pas de Calais. Babeuf was amongst them an indefati- 
gable preacher of popular institutions; he inflamed 
their hatred against the new tyrants; he familiarised 
them with the idea of a great revolution in property, 
and disposed them to form a plebeian Vendée, in order 
to the forcible recovery of what it seemed to him no 
longer possible to obtain by petitions and remon- 
strances. 

‘Qn his return to Plessis, after the insurrection of 
Prairial, Babeuf was entirely occupied with projects of 
this kind, which his frequent conversations with some 
of the citizens who were confined there had aided him 
to mature. He there became acquainted with Bedon, 
of whom I refrain, reluctantly, from disclosing the 
real name, and who, having passed his whole life in 
examining the causes of our public evils, had seized 
more successfully than any one the profound views of 
Robespierre. 

* It will be seen in the course of the present work 
how the ideas of Babeuf developed themselves, and how 
great a share he took in the conspiracy to which history 
has attached his name. This extraordinary man, en- 
dowed with eminent talents, an inflexible friend of jus- 
tice, remained always disinterested and poor. A good 
husband, a tender father, he was cherished by his fa- 
mily ;—the courage with which he attacked, in the pre- 
sence of his judges, the powerful men who called for 
his head, and the tranquillity with which he faced that 
glorious death which aristocratic tyranny inflicted on 
him, enhance the splendour of his virtues, and of the 
patriotic works of this illustrious martyr of equality.’ 

The old machinery of clubs was again mounted 
and set in motion by our hero and his partisans, 
at first with caution : 

* To our unique society it was intended to invite only 
men of irreproachable character, who should be in- 
spired with the prudence adopted by the founders. It 
was opened immediately in the old refectory of the 
Genevins, of which the patriot Cardinaux, tenant of a 
part of their convent, gave the use gratuitously; and 
when this hall happened to be employed for meetings 
of another description, the society was held in a vast 
underground apartment of the same building, where 
the sepulchral light of torches, the hum of voices, and 
the inconvenient postures of the audience, upright or 
sitting on the ground, recalled to mind the grandeur 
and the dangers of the enterprise, as well as the cou- 
rage and prudence indispensable for its accomplish- 
ment. The proximity of this place to the Pantheon, 
conferred the name of that temple on the newly-formed 
society. On its opening, it was crowded by a great 
number of patriots, either summoned, or attracted by 
the nature of the institution ; with them others intro- 
duced themselves, who, servilely attached to the Go- 
vernment, aimed at reducing the whole duties of the 
friends of liberty to that of lending their assistance to 
authority against the royalists. 

‘ The society busied itself first about its organisation ; 
but such was the excessive prudence or weakness of a 
majority of its members, that on this point there were 
great obstacles to be surmounted. Dreading to exhibit 
any the least resemblance to the old societies, they re- 
fined upon the trammels with which the new consti- 
tution had restricted the right of assembling. To have 
regulations, a president, secretaries, minutes, forms of 
admission, would, in their eyes, have been to make 
too near an approach to the Jacobins, and give occasion 
to renewed persecutions. 

‘ They contrived at length to understand each other ; 
and the society being so constituted as to dispense 
with registers, minutes, or any other form of admis- 
sion than the presentation of two members, was utterly 
destitute of order, and thrown open to a crowd of 
doubtful characters, who often perverted its spirit, 
and raised perilous disputes. An orator and vice- 
orator held the place of president and secretary, and 
the only funds to meet the necessary expenses were the 
free contributions of the members, 

‘The society of the Pantheon soon counted more 
than two thousand members. In the circumstances of 
the times, and with the regulations which it had adopt- 
ed, it was neither easy nor prudent to exclude all the 
individuals who had not deserved a place among the 
friends of equality. It was necessary to admit a great 
number of patriots who had been stained with several 
errors.’ . . 

The club of the Pantheon becoming daily more 
numerous and more daring in its debates and re- 
solutions, and even proceeding so far as to as- 
semble in arms with the design of marching 
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openly against the Directory, that body, justly 
alarmed for its own existence, after in vain at- 
tempting to check, resolved to close, the new 
society, which was so rapidly advancing in the 
track of its Jacobin prototypes. This stroke of 
power compressed the conspiracy into the shape 
of a ‘Secret Directory,’ which, in the words of 
the narrative before us, ‘ had the double advan- 
tage of being less perceptible, as well as more at 
liberty to mature and pursue its plans with delibe- 
ration.’ These plans afford so singular an ex- 
ample of human hardihood in error and in crime, 
that we shall review them more at leisure on some 
future day. 
[Zo be continued.) 





TALES OF WOMAN. 


Tales of Woman. 2 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 

1828. 

TueEsE volumes contain four tales by different 
hands, intended to illustrate the female character, 
or rather, if we might venture a correction of the 
Editor’s preface, to show, by remarkable exem- 

lifications, of what degree of goodness and per- 
ection the female sex is capable. A project 
like this deserves attention, at any rate, if not 
popularity, which, of course, must depend, in 
some measure, on the execution; but every per- 
son who has any experience at all, must feel how 
great a pleasure, and how very desirable it is, in 
an exhibition like the present, to have the con- 
templation directed and confined exclusively to 
the bright side of the picture. In this way, and 
by these means, the ‘ Tales of Woman’ will re- 
commend themselves to many readers; to many 
they will be interesting and, instructive, and, pos- 
sibly, attended with moral benefit: the very na- 
ture of the design, however, excludes any great 
variety of character; and the reader, therefore, is 
to expect, in the fair personayes here described, 
little more than so many modifications of ‘ that 
Portia,’ whom Otway has so emphatically defined 
as being ‘a woman:’* models, no doubt, of 
heroism, virtue, and self-devotion, though pos- 
sessing (alas! that we should say so !) but little in 
common with the generality of the sex. 

The first of these stories, and by much the 
longest, is ‘ The Wife,’—a work of imagination, 
as we are, somewhat unnecessarily, informed by 
the preface. With reference to the object above 
mentioned, this tale is certainly out of place in 
these volumes ; as it is avowedly the author’s in- 
tention to show thereby, to what extent of perfec- 
tion the female character may be imagined to go, 
and not how far it will go, without the kindly aid 
of an author’s imagination : in fact, it is an illus- 
tration of a theory, and not of nature. In order 
duly to set forth the virtues of this imagined pa- 
ragon of a wife, it was necessary, of course, to 
create an unimaginable brute of ahusband ; jealousy 
is the theme, and a double arrangement scarcely 
less ridiculous than the one described in ‘The 
Anti-Jacobin’ takes place? But it is impossible we 
should proceed to analyse the story ; suffice it to 
say, that the behaviour of these moral monsters is 
{as might be expected) so strange, the other cha- 
racters and the incidents of the story are so 
nakedly absurd, the tone of manners and society 
so totally unintelligible, and the probabilities of 
the tale altogether so desperately meagre, that, 
were it not for a few friendly hints about London 
and the 19th century, we should have asked with 
astonishment, in what age, what country, and 
amongst what sort of people such things could pos- 
sibly have been supposed to happen. We must re- 
fuse the authoreven that interest which he so boldly 
challenges for his heroine: heaven defend him 


* © That Portia was a woman; and when Brutus,’ &c. 

Venice Preserved. 
An emphatic, but by no means satisfactory, encomium ; 
for every body knows that the Empress Theodora was 
a woman as well as Portia; therefore, though Jess 
poetical, perhaps, it certainly would have been more 
to the purpose to have spoken of the daughter of Cato 
as a good sort of woman. 


London, 








from meeting with such a reality ! she would spoil 
the best of husbands: her eternal forbearance 
of injuries is almost as disgusting as her husband’s 
ill-treatment, and quite as improbable as the tri- 
umph which, by means of it, she finally effects 
over his temper and affections. She shows neither 
spirit nor dignity except un occasions where it is 
quite uncalled for ; and, in fact, we can spare her 
no praise at all, except that she is, as Ludovico 
says, ‘ truly an obedient lady.” So much for ‘ the 
work of imagination ;’ a faculty which is mighty 
well employed about angels, devils, fairies, &c., 
and even herves and heroines who date a few cen- 
turies back, but which, in the narrative of events 
supposed to involve real existences, and of a mo- 
dern date, should not be allowed quite so much 
play. 

The next Tale (by a different hand, we pre- 
sume) professes to be a true one; and, though 
contajning a more remarkable instance of self- 
devotion even than ‘ The Wife,’ savours far more 
of nature and reality ; and, after the fatigue of that 
celestial contemplation, we are — happy to re- 
cognise in Helen Lindorf some slight resemblance 
of that old familiar compound of good and evil 
which we have so long admired and loved, to our 
cost, perhaps, sometimes, but which, after ail, 
God made; and human imagination, however 
busy, will find it difficult to go beyond her. The 
scene is laid in Germany, and we suspect the tale 
itself to be of German extraction; at any rate, it 
is written by some one well-conversant with Ger- 
man life and manners. The following brief ana- 
lysis will be necessary to understand the extract 
we propose to give. The heroine, Helen Drewitz, 
a female less interesting for her person than her 
mind, becomes contracted, at the age of thirty- 
two, to a cousin about eight years younger than 
herself, by the desire of a rich uncle, on whom 
both are dependent. Before their marriage the 
uncle dies, leaving a will very disadvantageous to 
young Lindorf, in case he should refuse to fulfil 
his engagement. with his cousin Helen. Of this, 
however, there appears to be no danger, the par- 
ties being, in fact, strongly attached to each 
other; but the marriage having been postponed 
during the period of mourning, in the interval, 
Charles Lindorf is obliged to absent himself for a 
few weeks on business in the metropolis. Being de- 
tained there longer than his expectation, the ear of 
Helen is in the meantime abused respecting his 
proceedings, and she finds reason to doubt the 
constancy of his affections ; a suspicion to which 
her extreme sensitiveness as to the disparity of their 
ages, and her own want of personal attraction, 
rendered her the more alive. In this feeling, 

‘ She wrote to him recapitulating what she had heard. 
Not the slightest reproach escaped her: she merely 
expressed surprise that he had not himself acquainted 
her with the circumstances. She then adverted to 
their relative situation. All that Charles, had he been 
really inconstant, could have said in his behalf, she put 
with persuasive eloquence into his mouth. Nay more, 
she approved his motives. She protested that in her 
opinion he was justified. ‘* Well then,” Charles,—so 
she concluded this singular epistle—‘‘ let us be friends, 
continue friends, and act as friends. Let each of us 
strive to secure the other's respect, and—why may I 
not employ the word in its nobler sense—the other’s 
love! 'To accomplish this let us part before we are 
united. What prevented you from being the first to 
make the proposal was false delicacy. Another, though 
Iam confident a much: less weighty obstacle, I shall 
now proceed to remove. 

« “ My uncle’s will ties your hands. Its provisions 
in regard to me are certainly very kind. Many a child 
has been spoiled by excessive indulgence, and I must 
make haste lest I too be. My uncle in his arrange- 
ments overlooked one case, namely, that I might of my 
own accord and unprovoked by you, desire a release 
from our promise. In this case, which has now oc- 
curred, the will cannot decide, nor can it punish you. 
An agreement between ourselves may settle this point, 
and | propose the following conditions. 

* “ Release me from my promisc. I will cheerfully 
cede to you in return all my claim to half of the pro- 
perty. The eight thousand dollars assigned at all events 
to me, and a life-annuity of five-hundred are all that 








I desire. 
never marry. After my death, you or your eldest son 
shall be my heir.” 

* Lindorf had awaited the arrival of this letter with 
the greatest impatience. The preceding post-day he 
had received no tidings from .Helen—a circumstance 
which had never yet happened, which he was unable 
to account for, but the cause of which the reader 
will have no difficulty to conceive. In his anxiety he 
surmised that she might be ill, that her letter had mis- 
carried, or that she might be rather displeased at his 
prolonged stay. He therefore opened the letter the 
more eagerly. Surprise and anger filled him by turns ; 
but the former soon got the better of the latter. His 
first resolution was to set out immediately, to hasten 
home, justify himself, and in some measure shame her. 
** Such a letter,” cried he, ‘‘ demands a verbal answer. 
The evidence of the senses alone can refute the charge.” 
He sent immediately to order post-horses,; and to ap- 
prise his attorney of his departure, and assisted his 
valet to pack up. Every thing was ready, whena 
new idea flashed across his mind. For some moments 
he was like a man awaking from a dream. He consi- 
dered, changed his mind, and re-considered. His at- 
torney entered, and begged him to stay for that day 
only. Though he had reason to believe that this day 
would pass to as little purpose as the nine preceding 
weeks, yet he seized this pretext for postponing his de- 
parture ; the post-horses were countermanded, and the 
following letter was dispatched to Helen : 

«<* Dearest Helen,—All that has been told you re- 
specting my conduct here is a tissue of falsehoods, ex- 
aggerations, and in part of fictions—in short, there is 
no truth in it. But the observations which you subjoin 
are excellent and profound ; and the offer with which 
you conclude is noble and generous. 


‘That offer I accept. My love to you has ever 
been pure and genuine : it is still what it was. It has 
always been my most earnest endeavour to make you 
happy, not to deceive you. Never will I strive to per- 
suade you to a step from which you anticipate sorrow 
and repentance. Once more, then, I accept your offer. 
But I have to add one request. Let us execute this 
contract as formally and as early as possible. In three 
days at farthest I shall leave this city. The lawyer who 
drew up our uncle’s will lives not far from you; send 
for him and give him directions to prepare a fro- 
per instrument. Make what conditions you please. 
Whatever you propose I am ready to subscribe unread.” 


‘ Helen was certainly in earnest with her offer ; but 
still its instantaneous acceptance without the least op- 
position, without excuse, without ceremony, as it is 
called in the language of common life, was what she 
had not expected. ‘“‘ Is it possible, then, that I can 
have been totally mistaken in regard to him ?” ex- 
claimed she, with mingled emotions of grief and anger, 
after she had perused his letter. But presenfly reco- 
vering her composure : ‘‘ No, no,” she added, “ he is 
right. There are things which require to be done with- 
out delay, lest unseasonable repentance prevent their 
good effect.’—The attorney was summoned : all his 
dissuasive arguments, all the remonstrances of Madame 
Tellman, who guessed from a few words that were 
dropped what was going forward, and had particular 
reasons for disliking this turn to the business, were of 
no avail. On the evening of the third day, when 
Charles actually arrived, nothing was wanting to give 
validity to the act but his signature and that of wit- 
nesses. ‘ 

‘ Lindorf’s manner towards Helen at their meeting 
was respectful, but betrayed no trace of love. 
kissed her hand only, not her lips. He expressed his 
joy to see her so well, and then hastily asked if sh 
really was in good health. He informed her that the 


I will reside wherever you think fit. I will 
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day before his departure he had come to an arrangemes! 
with his debtor, seemed to be satisfied with it, and ye 
immediately afterwards acknowledged that he sustained 
a considerable loss by it. He related to her a hundrel 
pieces of news from the capital; ninety-nine of thes 
perhaps were lost upon Helen; but he did not, 
would not, notice her abstraction. She mentioned i 
afew words that every thing was ready for completisf 
the business which had formed the subject of ‘heit 
correspondence. He replied, that it was his intentior 
to invite a small party of friends to dinner the 4 
after the next; that certain things, capable of two 
ferent interpretations, could not be done too openly; 
and that-a contract subscribed in the presence ¢ 
several afforded stronger proof how far it was cob 
cluded in the spirit of friendship or not.—Before Hele 
had time to reply or to object, he rose abru 
retired to his apartment. The whole of the next day 
devoted to domestic business, which had indeed ac 
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mulated during his absence. Helen saw him only at 
the breakfast and dinner-table. In his conversation 
with her he was polite; but with her companion he 
evidently studied to be as laconic as possible. 

‘Next day, at the appointed hour, the guests assem- 
bled. They consisted of five or six of Lindorf's most 
intimate acquaintance—friends I cannot say, for it is 
rarely the case that a person has so many. hap ex- 
pressed their joy at his return, and hoped they should 
soon have to congratulate him on his nuptials. Helen 
changed colour and made an excuse for retiring. 
Lindorf then acquainted his guests, as briefly but as 
satisfactorily as possible, with the change which had 
taken place in his plans, and the contract proposed to 
him by Helen, All declared their astonishment at the 
intelligence and the admiration of the lady ; and one or 
two did so with a look that wished Lindorf joy on the 
occasion; but he found means to prevent the expres- 
sion of it in words. Helen soon afterwards returned. 
Though her eyes were again dry and clear, she seemed 
to have been weeping. Charles told her that his friends 
were already apprised of her resolution and admired 
her disinterested sentiments. A silent obeisance was 
her only reply. The conversation at table was none of 
the liveliest. Stories, jests, attempts at humour, were 
not wanting : but that cheerfulness which only comes un- 
sought was absent. Charles’s eye sometimes rested on 
Helen’s face with an expression between scrutiny and 
pity ; she, probably, perceived it and avoided looking 
up. 
* After dinner the attorney produced the agreement. 
With a serious countenance and a firm hand, Helen 
subscribed her name ; and Charies and the witnesses 
followed. The attorney would have handed one of the 
two copies to him, and the other to her. Charles 
pushed it back. ‘‘ No, sir,” said he, ‘‘ I must receive 
this important deed from Helen’s own hand. And if 
she has not been induced to this step by any sudden 
and to me unaccountable enmity, or by any unworthy 
action of mine ; if she really means to remain what she 
promised to remain, my friend,—she will hand it to me 
with a kiss.” 

* Heien.—That I will—were it to be the last in this 
ife ! 

* Charles —The last! God forbid, cousin [embracing 
her, and then turning to the company]. Till now, my 
friends, you supposed that you were invited only as 
Witnesses to this contract, and probably wondered that 
I should ask so many, when two would have sufficed. 
But, no—in the presence of you all, I have a few words 
to say to this extraordinary female. Be, you, then the 
judges between her and me !—Helen, from the day that 
our uncle joined our hands, the only apprehension 
which would often steal across my mind was this: 
Will not this union appear to many to be a measure 
dictated by interest? Even then much idle talk to this 
effect reached my ear; and the notion gained ground 
after our father’s decease. This, however, I regarded as 
a mere trifle, for I said to myself : Helen knows better, 
and never was there a great good without a small evil! 
—It was not till I received your letter that I perceived 
with horror that this suspicion had also seized you. 
I hoped to be able to remove it, but feared also its re- 
turn at some future time ; beheld in it the disturber of 
our conjugal happiness, and your tormentor in many a 
solitary hour :—and for this, and this only—forgive 
me, Helen—did I consent to the step which this day has 
ratified. 

* Helen.—And what have I to forgive you— 

* Charles (interrupting her)—Not yet, my dear 
cousin, not yet !—Now, gentlemen, I am the possessor 
of my uncle’s whole property, with the exception of 
a comparatively small portion: now | am at perfect 
liberty to dispose of myself as I please. Once more, 
then, I turn and ask: Dearest Helen, will you accept 
my hand ?—my hand and my heart? Will you accept it 
in the full conviction that I love you disinterestedly— 
that I will ever strive to make you as happy as my 
humble ability will enable me to do ? 

* Helen (embuarrassed.)—Ah, Charles! your renewed 
question takes me by surprise. Did we not part by 
mutnal consent ?>—Are my motives, my apprehensions, 
founded solely on this paltry money ?—Is there not 
another kind of difference which far more strongly en- 
joins me to persist in my determination ? 

* Charles.—Well, then, keep your property, (tearing 
the deed,) keep that inheritance of which no contract 
shall deprive you! By the spirit of our father, the idea 
of diminishing your fortune by a single penny never 
entered my mind! I merely wished to convince you 
that it was your person, yourself, for which | sued, for 
which I still sue, in the presence of these my friends. 
Nay, I freely confess that it was only out of regard and 





gratitude that I first male you an offer of my hand; but 
love, the most fervent love, soon followed this regard. 
My long absence, which was not my fault, has not 
weakened this sentiment. Never have I, even in idea, 
violated that fidelity which | vowed to you. It was 
with unspeakable pain that I assumed the mask which 
I have worn since my return. I reckoned all along on 
the possession of your heart, and shall feel myself a 
begzar if I am mistaken in that calculation. 

* Lindorf had had time and opportunity to pour forth 
the whole torrent of his feelings. Nobody interrupted 
him. AJl were surprised at the sudden turn given to 
his address, the renewal of his suit, and the fire of his 
speech. He paused for about a minute, then went up 
to Helen, who was apparently irresolute, and offered 
her his hand. ‘ O lady, lady, can you still refuse !” 
was the unanimous exclamation of all present. Possibly 
it was not heard by Helen, who had already thrown her 
arms round Charles’s neck. Hiding her face in his 
bosom, she stammered forth: ‘* Charles, do with me 
what you please! You have with generous cruelty once 
more conquered me !” 

We have given this extract merely as a specimen 
of the style of this story, which we like very much, 
and with little reference to the character of the 
heroine, which is afterwards developed in a very 
interesting and powerful manner, omitting, as we 
do, all allusion to the main incident of the story, 
for fear of spoiling the interest to future readers 
of the tale itself; which, if any one peruse upon 
our strong recommendation, we are sure he will 
not be disappointed. 

There are two other stories of considerable 
merit ; and we cannot help expressing some doubt 
of Mr. Colburn’s good taste or the soundness of 
his policy (notwithstanding his great experience 
and success in such speculations) in allowing the 
worst and only bad tale to stand in front of the 
collection. ‘ The Russian Daughter,’ being a 
true narrative of those adventures which Madame 
Cottin has distorted into a ‘ work of imagination,’ 
is a tale simply and pathetically told, and possess- 
ing more interest than twenty French romances. 
Prascovie, the prototype of Elizabeth, is here re- 
presented to have been a religious enthusiast, a 
character much more in accordance with her 
determined fortitude and filial self-devotion than 
the love-sympathies assigned her by Madame 
Cottin. We shall give a few extracts from this 
tale, which will serve to show its variance from 
the received history. 


* It was at this period, when she was in her fifteenth 
year, that the idea of going to St. Petersburg to solicit 
pardon for her father, first occurred toher mind. She 
herself related that one day, at the moment when she 
had just finished her prayers, this happy idea flashed 
upon her like lightning, and gave her inexpressible un- 
easiness. She always felt persuaded that it was an in- 
spiration of Providence ; and this firm confidence sup- 
ported her in the sequel amid the most discouraging 
circumstances, 

* Till then, the hope of liberty had never entered her 
heart. This new sentiment filled her with great joy : 
she immediately resumed her prayers ; but her ideas 
were so confused that, not knowing herself what she 
meant to solicit, she merely prayed God not to deprive 
her of the happiness which she then enjoyed, and which 
she was unable to define. Presently, however, the 
plan of travelling to Petersburg, to throw herself at the 
feet of the emperor and implore pardon for her father, 
unfolded itself in her mind, which it thenceforward ex- 
clusively engaged. 

‘In the skirt of a birch-wood near the house, she had 
chosen a favourite spot, whither she frequently retired 
to pray, and she was from this time punctual in her 
visits to it. There, intent on her design, she implored 
the Almighty, with all the fervour of her innocent 
soul, to favour her journey, and to bestow on her 
strength and means for the execution of her plan. While 
indulging this idea, she frequently forgot herself so far 
as to tarry in the wood and neglect her ordinary occu- 
pations, which drew upon her reproofs from her pa- 
rents. It was long before she durst open her heart to 
them concerning the enterprise which she meditated. 
Her courage failed whenever she went up to her father 
to communicate her project, of the hazardous nature of 
which she had an indistinct presentiment. When, how- 
ever, she thought that she had sufficiently matured her 
plan, she fixed a day for explaining her intention, and 
firmly resolved to conquer her timidity. 





‘On the appointed day Prascovie repaired early in 
the morning to the wood, to pray to God for courage 
to speak, and the eloquence requisite to persuade her 
parents: she then returned to the house, with the full 
determination of addressing the first of the two whom 
she should chance to meet with. She wished that it 
might be her mother, from whom she hoped for more 
indulgence : but as she approached the house, she saw 
her father seated on a bench near the door smoking his 
pipe. She went boldly up to him, began to explain her 
plan, and, with all the warmth of which she was 
capable, begged permission to set out for Petersburg. 
When she had finished speaking, her father, who had 
listened without interrupting her, took her by the hand, 
and in the most serious manner went with her in doors, 
where her mother was preparing dinner. ‘I bring 
you good news, wife,” he exclaimed : ‘* we have found 
a powerful intercessor. Here is our daughter, who is 
just going to set out for Petersburg, and who will have 
the goodness to speak for us herself to the emperor.” 
Lopouloff then recapitulated in a humorous manner all 
that Prascovie had said to him. ‘‘ She had much better 
mind her work,” replied the mother, ‘* than waste her 
time in hatching nonsense.”” The girl was fore-armed 
against the anger of her parents; but she was not proof 
against their raillery, which seemed to annihilate all her 
hopes. She began to weep bitterly. Her father, who 
in a moment of gaiety, had stepped out of his usual 
character, soon resumed all his austerity. While he 
scolded her on account of her tears, her mother, moved 
by them, kissed her, and, with a smile, put a cloth into 
her hand. ‘‘ Come,” said she, ‘‘ first wipe the table 
for dinner ; you can afterwards start for Petersburg at 
your convenience.’ ’—Vol. ii. pp. 115—119. 

‘ Prascovie one day walked for some time in the 
cloisters with less fatigue than usual; and, warmly 
wrapped up in a pelisse, she sat down at the gate of 
the convent. The winter sun seemed to revive her ; 
and the dazzling snow reminded her of past times and 
Siberia. A sledge with travellers rapid!v passed her, 
and her heart once more throbbed with hope. ‘‘ Next 
spring,” said she to her friend, ‘ if | am better, I will 
go to Wladimir to see my parents, and you'll accom- 
pany me, wont you?” As she thus spoke, her eyes 
sparkled with delight, though death was pictured in her 
face. Her companion strove to force a smile, and to 
suppress her tears, which were ready to start. 

* Next day, the 8th of December, which is the feast 
of St. Barbe, she had strength sufficient to go to church 
and receive the sacrament ; but at three o’clock in the 
afternoon she found herself worse, and lay down on 
her bed without undressing. Several sisters were in 
her cell, and, not conceiving her to be in danger, they 
talked aloud and laughed with the intention of amusing 
her ; but she was annoyed by the presence of so many 
persons: and, when the bell summoned them to their 
evening devotions, she begged them to go to the church 
and recommended herself to their prayers. ‘* To-day,” 
said she, “‘ you will pray to God for my recovery ; but 
in a few weeks, you will pray for the repose of my 
soul.” Her friend alone remained in her cell. She 
begged her to recite the evening prayers, as she was 
accustomed to do, and to go through with her task. 
The nun, kneeling beside her bed, began to chant the 
prayers in a low tone ; but, after the first verses, the 
patient smiled and beckoned with her hand. Her 
friend went to her, and could scarcely hear her utter 
these words: ‘* Do not chant, my dear; that hinders 
me from following you: only recite the prayers.” 
Her companion again fell on her knees; and, while she 
recited the prayers, Prascovie from time to time cross- 
ed herself. Meanwhile, it grew dark. When the sisters 
returned with a light, Prascovie was no more. Her 
right hand was on her bosom, and it was evident, from 
the position of the fingers, that she had expired while 
making the sign of the cross.’—Vol. ii. pp. 211—213. 





CONTRE-PROJET TO THE HUMPHREYSIAN CODE. 


1 Contre-Projet to the Humphreysian Code ; and to the 
Projects of Redaction of Messrs. Hammond, Uniacke, 
and Twiss. By John James Park, Esq., Barrister at 
Law. 8vo. pp. 260. J. and W. T. Clarke. London, 
1828. 

Iy an article entitled ‘ History and Law,’ which 
appeared in ‘The Atheneum’ some months ago, 
the question which is at issue between Mr. Hum- 
phreys and the author of the volume before us, 
was briefly discussed. The author of that article 
divided the English Juris-consults into two schools, 
which he designated the codifying and the histo- 
rical. The first school is composed of those who 
think that the systems of law in every country 
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ought to have the same foundation,—that by study- 
ing the motives which regulate the actions of man- 
kind generally, we can Suorer what this founda- 
tion is,—that upon this foundation we can build 
up a notion ofa perfect system of jurisprudence,— 
and that the study of history is only useful be- 
cause it assists in determining what deviation it 
is necessary to make from this perfect system, in 
order that it may accord with the feelings or 
prejudices of any given country, and how much 
of it we may probably hope to introduce in any 
given age. This, we believe, was nearly our con- 
tributor’s statement of the views entertained by 
this large and respectable school ; and we think it 
noust be admitted that it exhibits no unfairness— 
that it gives the advocates of a code the full credit 
of not supposing that they can accomplish all their 
wishes at once,—that it does not accuse them 
of throwing aside experience altogether,—and that 
it attributes to them, in as strong terms as the 
most moderate of the party could desire, a willing- 
ness to abate something from the perfection which 
they conceive possible, in order to obtain something 
approaching perfection actually. The difference, 
then, between them and the historical school, 
does not, if our correspondent was right in his 
opinion, consist wholly or principally in the 
practical extravagance which has been somewhat 
vaguely imputed to the one, and the practical 
moderation which is the inevitable consequence 
of the doctrines of the other. The difference 
between them is much more deey and vital. 


The main question is not how much of a conceiva- 
ble improvement can we hope to see accomplished 
now, orten or twenty years hence? It is not even 
—how much diminution must take place in this 
conceivable improvement before it will be actually 
good for any particular people or age? But it is 
this,—is it possible, by any reasoning whatever, 
to arrive at the ideal of a good system of legisla- 
tion ; or rather, does the ideal of a good system of 
legislation exist apart from the consideration of the 
condition of the particular nation for which it is 
framed? We do not say, must we modify our 
laws to suit a people’s condition; but, is not this 
condition the foundation of the laws? Is it possi- 
ble to fancy any other? The historical lawyers, 
say No; and hereupon issue is joined with 
codifiers. 

For, argue the former, it is not enough to tell 
us that there are certain common principles in 
all mankind, when the object is to prove that a 
system of laws can be built upon those principles. 
We believe that the principle of society, and the 
principle of law, are first principles in the human 
mind; but we can see no where the slightest 
occasion for supposing that any mode of society, 
any set of laws, has any thing whatever to do with 
these principles, any more than the shape of a 
coat has to do with the wish to wear clothes. If 
you think that it has, at any rate you cannot infer 
this from the ewistence of such principles; you 
must come down and meet us on the ground of 
history; you must refute all the evidence which 
we can bring to show that there have been, from 
the very earliest times, differences in institutions, 
and different laws, which must have originated, 
unless you can supply some other hypothesis, 
from different necessities in the nations which 
produced them. You must show us, if you cannot 
answer the evidence, that those different necessities, 
of which the laws are the creatures, have ceased ; 
you must show us that ages, as they have rolled 
on, instead of diminishing this ibienes, have 
not created new necessities in the likeness of the 
old ; and, only when you have done all this, only 
when you have shown either that the first principles 
of human nature were once the origin of systems 
of law, or that, by absorbing all things into them- 
selves, they have become so since—only then 
can you hope to prove that it is possible to make 
the notion of a system of laws, which could be 
adapted to all mankind, the basis of an actual 
system for the use of any one portion of it. 

When the question is thus stated, it is evi- 
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dently not a dispute about less or more, a dispute 
between moderate legal reformers and strong 
legal reformers. The codifiers are very anxious 
to put it on this ground ; because, if they once get 
the credit of having all the principle on their side, 
and can charge their opponents with being mere 
matter-of-fact men, having some knowledge of 
details, and, therefore, worthy to be consulted so 
far, but incapable of conceiving or comprehend- 
ing a theory, they can afterwards pare down 
their opinions in practice, and earn the double 
glory of having seen perfection, and being too 
wise to attempt attaining it. But this pretension 
is arrogant and ridiculous ; they have no right to 
say the principle is on their side, and merely 
experience on the side of the historical lawyers. 
It is a question of principle upon what foundation 
systems of law are built; and, if the solution of 
that question should. decide that they are not 
built upon any universal laws of human na- 
ture, and that they are built upon that which is 
radically peculiar in the mind of every nation, 
their opponents will have just as much principle 
to recur to, just as bright and guiding a star to 
follow, in their schemes of reformation, as any of 
them can pretend to have. 


It is, however, unfortunately true, (and this was a 
point very forcibly dwelt upon by our contributor,) 
that the historical school have not, in general, 
shown themselves as active to suggest those im- 
provements in the laws of this and of other 
countries, which time and experience demand, as 
they ought to be, and as their doctrines, rightly in- 
terpreted, require them to, be. If the codifiers 
have had a zeal that was not according to know- 
ledge, the historicals have too often thought the 
possession of knowledge an excuse for the want 
of zeal. Undoubtedly this may be accounted 
for, in part, by the much higher qualities, and 
more vast circle of acquirements, which are de- 
manded of those who are to reform the laws of a 
country, by returning tothe original principle upon 
which they are founded, than of those who set out 
with assuming a few general principles, and ma- 
nufacturing them into a body of laws. The ob- 
vious qualities required in the former are the pos- 
session of a mind logical in the highest sense of 
that word,'a mind which, bya rapid discrimination, 
severs what is substantial from what is accidental, 
and what is original from what is growth,—which 
methodises the parts of its knowledge, not accord- 
ing to a fictitious arrangement, but from a per- 
ception of what is the actual and necessary ar- 
rangement,—a mind in which individual cases are 
habitually subordinated to their species, and the 
species to their genera; and, lastly and most 
wonderful of all, a mind which can carry 
forward the clearness of vision, which is the 
result of all those high qualities into an ex- 
amination of the most vast, contradictory, dis- 
cordant mass of facts that can be made a 
subject of human study. And we are not sure 
that all this is enough: we are not sure that there 
is not needed for this purpose a higher gift 
than is contained even in the logical power, to 
precede and accempany its exercise. Something 
more, certainly, than logic was needed to conceive 
the principle of gravitation, and something akin 
to this power, whatever it may be, seems required 
by him who would seize the principle which go- 
verns the mind of any one nation, and which has ex- 

ressed itself in its different laws and institutions. 

he reform of the law, upon this scheme, is un- 
questionably a stupendous undertaking, and no 
wonder that men should shrink from it. But still 
they are bound to exert themselves; they are bound, 
because they maintain that law is the creature of 
the peculiar circumstances of anation, to show that 
it will adapt itself to those circumstances as they 
vary in each successive age: they are bound to 
show that their principles, though not built 
upon the hypothesis that men can frame a ra- 
tional notion of what state would be good for 
them, except by considering what state they are 
in, will, nevertheless, work out far more good for 
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mankind at last, than the schemes which are be- 
gotten by a prodigious conceit of what human 
nature is capable of, upon a prodigious ignorance 
of its real strength and virtue. 


We are rejoiced to find that there are men able 
and willing to engage in this noble undertaking. 
Among the foremost, and quite the most profound 
and powerful of these excellent men, is the author 
whose book is now upon our table. To give 
our readers a notion of his clear, discriminating 
mode of dealing with the subject, of the vastness 
of his legal acquirements, and of the use which he 
has made hoth of his logic and his learning to 
support such a reform as, without breaking off 
a single fragment of the law that has become dove- 
tailed into the institutions or feelings of English- 
man, would work the most numerous practical 
benefits to them, must be the business of another 
article: and, if our choice of subjects were regu- 
lated not by the taste of readers, and the pressure 
of new books, but by the importance of the prin- 
ciples discussed and the excellence of the man- 
ner in which they are enforced, we should think 
scarcely any series of articles too long for Mr. 
Park’s volume. But from that which is a higher 
merit than the possession of any talent or learning, 
and which is independent of the propriety of any 
particular suggestions which he may have 
hazarded,—we must not withhold our praises, 
even for a single Number—the merit, we mean, 
that er actively engaged in that depart- 
ment of the profession which requires far more 
legal reading, and whose practice is far more 
onerous and oppressive than any other—a de- 
partment which, being intimately connected with 
our feudal institutions and prejudices, might be 
the least likely to incline the practitioner in it 
to become a reformer—he has, nevertheless, had 
the manliness not to plead the multitude of his 
avocations as an excuse for devoting his leisure 
hours to some other pursuits more pleasurable 
than that of law, the power of mind to pre- 
vent his faculties from being dulled by his vast 
masses of reading, and the high virtue to propose, 
as the result of his study, a principle of reform, 
which, if acted upon, as from its feasibleness it 
may be, would bring in not half the fame to its 
propounder, and would produce twice the pecu- 
niary loss which could accrue to him if he had sup- 
ported the project of a code. 


We must quote from the preface the following 
eloquent appeal to lawyers respecting their inter- 
est in reform of the law, and the affecting state- 
ment of their mental sufferings, from its present 
state. 


‘ For the present, that law has become to its pro- 
fessors what the law of Moses, under the multitude of 
its glosses, was to the Israelites,—‘* a burden which 
neither they nor their fathers were able to bear.” It 
is scarcely possible to conceive of the anxiety, the op- 
pressiveness, the burthensomeness, of the life of an 
English jurisconsult in active practice. His mind is 
never free, it is always groaning under a load of mental 
labour in which he can never make a resting-place ;— 
he is always short of his own reckoning,—always un- 
der a stress of sail, but always baffled by the strength 
of the head-sea. The interminable accumulation of 
the materials of law, prospectively,—an accumulation 
beyond the natural strength of man to keep pace 
with,—added to the unavoidable defection of the me- 
mory, retrospectively, places the chamber lawyer al- 
ways in the condition of a horse who is carrying be- 
yond his weight. He consequently feels every other 
pursuit a snare, from the seduction of which his con- 
science must be his guard. In such a state of things, 
nothing but a habit which few men acquire of bringing 
into requisition every corner and turning-place of 
time,—‘‘ at rising, going to bed, and during meals ;” 
or of considerably reducing the natural quantum of 
sleep, can prevent his sinking in the general scale of 
being, and diversity of thought and information. Mr. 
BUTLER is a splendid instance of exception ; but how 
few have been trained to personal discipline in the 
same schoul, or would be willing to purchase even Mr. 
BuTLER’s erudition at the same price !—I believe it 
may also be said that Mr. BuTver is a solitary exe 
ception.’—Preface, pp. xxii, xxiii. 
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RITCHIE’S TALES. 





Tales and Confessions. By Leitch Ritchie. 12mo, 
pp. 364. Smith, Elder, and Co. London, 1828. 
Ir, as grave and learned persons affirm, the 

prevalence of poy A ry ty and weekly pe- 

riodicals, has been fatal to the higher kinds of 
literary compositions, .no one can deny that great 
advantage has accrued from it to some of the 
lower styles of writing. That essays are very 
considerably less prosy now than they were twenty 
years ago; that no writer now-a-days ventures 
upon that damnable iteration of common-places 
which the readers of Hawkesworth and Hughes 
endured so patiently; that Johnsonian sentences 
are, by an universally approved and irrevocable 
sentence of relegated to visitation sermons and 
speeches at the Royal Society of Literature,—we 
attribute in part, certainly, to that distaste for mere 
abstractions which has been created by the leading 
men of our time, but still more to the habit 
most men of letters who are not very rich or very 
proud have fallen into contributing stock papers to 
periodicals, the readers of which always expect 
to find something in each article, and the writers 
of which are consequently obliged to abstain 
from using them as vents for their natural ver- 
bosity and flatulence. Tales and short stories 
have improved, we think, still more under the 
same tegimen. Heroes and heroines have not the 
easy time of it they used to enjoy in the good 
old days. They must turn each minute to ac- 
count, for the magazine Editor is inexorable. 
There is no room for gentlemen to sit with 
their hands before them, showing off their car- 
dinal virtues. Long flirtations are out of the 
question in ten pages: the lady must make up 
her mind quickly, or the impassioned man will 
cut his carotid artery, or marry his housekeeper. 
In short, an author has no time for snoring; he 
must ‘ push along’ like Young Rapid, or the port- 
cullis of the printing-press will be down upon 
the narrative, cutting asunder the most delightful 
incident, or severing the catastrophe from the body 
of thestory. Itis true that there are disadvantages 
accompanying these blessings. An author im- 
pressed with the necessity of keeping his person- 
ages at work, certainly, occasionally exacts tasks 
from them which no human or heroic constitu- 
tion can be expected to bear. A hero has often 
to fall in love with three young ladies; become 
exceedingly jealous of one of them; stab two 

rivals ; cross the Channel; meet young lady No. 2, 

lately married to an officer ; feel his ancient flame 

revive ; elope with her ; be shot through the thigh 
by the husband; be miraculously restored to 

health by the kind nursing of young lady, No. 3; 

and, finally, just as he is entering the church for 

the purpose of marrying the last and faithfullest 

of the Graces, be assassinated himself by No. 1, 

justly indignant at the slaughter of her two 

overs; and all in the space of a dozen pages. 

But these are trifles compared with the necessity 

of action imposed upon authors ; and action, ac- 

tion, action,—the story is rather musty. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie has been, we learn, from his 
Preface, a great writer in periodicals ; and we can 
trace both the benefits and the inconveniences 
which his tales have received from this cireum- 
stance. His stories are very fierce, hurried narra- 
tives, full of very strong excitement, and with very 
little flagging. The bent of his mind is evidently 
towards rapid description, and the restrictions of 
periodical writing has confirmed the habit. We 
should like, however, to see a novel from his pen ; 
for his power, whichis great, is somewhat cabined 
and confined in these brief fireside narratives. 
There is a great want of taste and refinement 
in many of the stories, arising, it would ap- 

ar, not from want of cultivation, but from pre- 

erence and wilfulness; for, side by side with 
these, are stories which exhibit very elevated and 
even delicate feeling. Thus, the very next sto 
to the ‘ Elder’s Journey,’ one of the heaviest, vul- 
est, most abortive attempts at humorous writ- 
ing that ever turned the ridicule meant for the 





personages upon the narrator, is the ‘ Life of Allan 
Gray,’ than which we have not, for a very long 
time, read any narrative more strikingly and beau- 
tifully told, or indicating a more agreeable order 
of talent. We have not room to extract this story, 
and, therefore, we take, as a fair specimen of the 
author’s manner, 


* The Strange Ormonds. 


‘ The above title will call up some curious, but in- 
distinct recollections to the minds of many inhabitants 
of an extensive district in the north of England. The 
family, or rather succession of individuals, who were 
known by no other designation than that of “ the 
Strange Ormonds,” were in their day and generation, 
the objects alternately of ridicule, suspicion, fear, and 
horror. The child still lives whose infancy was 
scared by the ill-omened name; and the man of 
science can still remember the derisive curl of his lip, 
while it syllabled the word ;—but he will not dare to 
deny, that with derision there was at times mingled 
doubt, and that his eye, while it instinctively sought 
the recesses of his library, was lighted up for an 
instant with the same species of enthusiasm which 
guided the speculations of that singular race. 


‘It is to accident that I am indebted for a know- 
ledge of the little 1 do know on the subjeet. Dr. 
S , of B » Was supposed to be the only person 
capable of unriddling the mystery; but his obstinate 
silence, while it added fuel to the public curiosity, 
baffled it completely. That gentleman is now dead, 
and I see no good reason why I should conceal what 
he at length disclosed to me; indeed, I can assign no 
probable reason for his own secrecy, unless it were a 
fesr of the world’s ridicule. Por my part, I have no 
feeling of the sort—lI have no scientific reputation to 
lose—and | profess myself to be in a state ot the 
most happy ignorance on every subject not imme- 
diately connected with the Belles Lettres. Let it be 
remembered at the same time, that I only “ say the 
tale, as ’twas said to me.”” Dr. S——’s character, as 
a man of honour, will bear out its truth with those 
who knew him; and those who did not, will, perhaps, 
be inclined to waive a part of their scepticism, on 
being informed, that the facts were communicated to 
me on the solemn and affecting occasion of the death 
of his only daughter, who had accompanied him in 
his interview with the last of the Ormends, and whose 
early fate was usually attributed to that cause. 








‘ The house occupied by tne Ormonds was situated 
about two miles from the small town of B——, at a 
short distance from the main road. As a building, it 
was distinguished only by its extreme irregularity ; 
for, whatever might have been its original form, this 
was entirely obscured by the various additions that 
bad from time to time been patched to it, apparently 
without any view to a general plan. The odd shapes 
of these additions, constructed without the slightest 
regard to the usual arrangements of architecture, and 
the huddle! appearance of the whole mass, gave it a 
very remarkable, though unsightly aspect; and few 
travellers passed the road without inquiring whether 
they beheld a human dwelling ; and, if so, what were 
the names and avocations of its inhabitants. 


‘The replies to such inquiries varied with the ages 
and dispositions of the informers ; but in general they 
were dark and unsatisfactory. The house had been 
occupied, from a period as distant as the memory or 
traditions of the district extended, by a succession of 
individuals of the same name. An old female servant 
was the only inmate except the proprietor, who, him- 
self, lived in peaceable seclusion for a length of time, 
varying from twenty to thirty years ; and at his death 
was instantaneously replaced by a successor, whose ap- 
pearance was only known in the neighbourhood by his 
attendance at church. 


‘ There was something singular even in this meagre 
outline ; but, when the picture was duly filled up with 
the suspicions and surmises of the narrator, it pre- 
sented an appearance which made some smile—some 
shudder—and some cross themselves. It was averred, 
that lights were seen in the house at all hours of the 
night; that smoke was detected issuing from many 
parts of the roof, besides its only legitimate channel— 
the chimney ; and that strange noises were heard by 
the benighted hind, who had the misfortune to pass 
the place at an hour when all noises, except that of 
sleeping aloud, are deemed incongruous and equivocal. 
Besides these suspicious circumstances, the new heir 
was generally unlike his predecessor, and of an age too 
far advanced to admit the idea of his being the son of 
the latter; while his sudden avatar, independent, as 
it seemed, of the usual means and modes of travelling, 





was enough of itself to strike the observer with as- 
tonishment. 

* On these occasions—the death and accession of an 
Ormond—the whole country side was in a ferment. In 
the more distant periods of society, when superstition 
held its sway over the higher as well as the lower 
classes, the popular excitation, encouraged by patri- 
cian wisdom, more than once threatened to annihilate 
the accursed race; and there is still in preservation a 
curious document, professing to-be a petition to the 
Government, for the removal of so pestilent a nest of 
sorcerers from a peaceable and religious neighbour- 
hood. Even the area of ground surrounding the 
house, for a considerable space, felt the effects of its 
bad character ; and a pond, or rather small lake in 
the vicinity, known by the name of the Devil’s Well, 
whose waters were as black as night from the shadow 
of the encompassing rocks,—and which, besides, lay 
under the imputation of being bottomless,—was put 
under ban, as the abode of denizens more unholy than 
trouts or perches. 

‘In later times a coroner’s inquest was talked of, 
although I cannot find out on what grounds, as the 
declining health of the Ormonds was perceived long 
before their demise. They attended church regularly ; 
and, for months before the mortal hour arrived, the 
process of decay was visible to every spectator. Al- 
though not one of them, in the calculation of human 
time, reached sixty years, the approaches of age were 
seen in distinct footsteps ; week after week, the hair 
grew whiter—the face more thin and sallow—and the 
step slower and feebler: then a Sunday would come 
without bringing its accustomed worshipper; then 
another would arrive, and present him tottering on his 
cane, and turning his quenched eyes in vain towards 
the symbols of his redemption ; and on the next, a new 
face would be seen in the family pew of the Ormonds. 

* But time, which never deepens an impression, ex- 
cept in poetry— 

* As streams their channels deeper wear’— 
gradually softened the acerbity of public opinion, if it 
did not bring about an entire revolution. The calm 
deportment, unmeddling habits, and philosophic ab- 
straction of Ormond, disarmed the suspicion of his 
neighbours, and almost won their respect. The 
shrewder part of the young, who were in want of a 
patron or a legacy, moved their hats to him as he 
passed, or picked up his cane when he le it tall ; over- 
tures (always rejected, bhowever,) were made to him 
by the fathers, on the subject of neighbourly commu- 
nication ; and at last, spinsters, trembling on the verge 
of forty, would begin to wonder whether the man were 
married. The more adventurous of the boys, in pro- 
cess of time, even sought the haunted well for the pus- 
pose of angling ; and their mothers, although shaking 
their heads at their sons’ temerity, would not refuse to 
d ess the spoil, and iu some instances were even pre- 
vailed on to eat of the fish, which, in their own time, 
had borne so equivocal a character. 

* Matters had assuined this placable a pect at the 
time my story refers to ; but the Ormond of that period 
did not seem destined to enjoy long the benetit of his 
neighbours’ moderation. His health began seriously 
to decline ; and the appearance of old age feil with a 
spectral suddenness on its usual prey—a broken con- 
stitution. Week after week he dragged his emaciated 
form to the house of God; and every week, although 
lighter in itself, it was the heavier for him to drag; 
his eyes, formerly bright and burning, became dim and 
spiritless—his hand shook as it undid the clasp of the 
prayer-book—his voice was thin and broken, aud his 
step feeble and unsteady: he was dying. 

‘ In common cases the tongue of malice is mute, the 
finger of. scorn dropped, and the frown of hatred re- 
laxed in the presence of death; but this was the pre- 
cise period when the operation of all three,—and of 
fifty other base and foolish passions,—w:s covamonly 
directed against the ill-fated representative of * the 
Strange Ormonds.” Every forgotten swwry thai super- 
stition had imagined, and bigotry believe, was drawn 
up in dreadful array against him ; and, ltho gh anong 
the better-informed classes, compassion fur the forlorn 
and deserted condition of the dying man, might uave 
been the more powerful feeling, yet the old waven of 
evil predominated as usual in the feelings of the u.ass. 

‘ Dr, S—— had watched with medical curiosity and 
interest his singularly rapid decay ; and, being of the 
number of those whose curiosity was blended with 
compassion, he resolved, about the time when he 
thought the last sands of fate were almost run, to ven- 
ture on a visit of mercy, and smooth, since he could 
not retard, his passage to the grave. 

***Come, Emily,” said he one day, pushing th j 
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decanter away from him, after dinner; ‘‘ the poor 
old man must not die without somebody to wet his 
lps and smooth his pillow; the sight wil do you no 
harm, and the lesson it conveys may do you good ; 
besides, a woman never looks so well—not at the 
most splendid ball—not on her wedding day, all smiles 
and tears and blushes—as by the bedside of the sick or 
dying, ministering with a tender and skilful hand to 
their necessities, and whispering love and comfort to 
their souls.” ‘ 


‘ Miss S——’s heart ard imagination were touched 
by the picture which her father had intentionally pre- 
sented ; and, conquering the more easily her natural 
timidity, she threw her shawl over her shoulders, and 
putting her arm within his, they sallied forth, in a 
chill and gloomy November afternoon, on a visit, in 
which even curiosity looked amiable, being gracefully 
enveloped in the mantle of charity. 


‘ Having reached the narrow avenue to the house. 
choked up by a self-planted colony of weeds, which 
the unfrequent footstep of man had been unable to 
subdue, they looked round on such a scene of neglect 
and desolation, as only a newly-discovered country 
could present, or an old one, after the moral cycle 
bad gone round, which returned it to second bar- 
barism. Stumbling among leaps of stones and 
withered branches, and entangled in mazes of weeds 
and bushes, they at length reached the door, and 
knocked for admittance. They waited for some time 
in silence, and almost in darkness; but no sound 
answered their demand : it seemed as if it were already 
the house of the dead ; and the chill breath of evening, 
as it sighed through the wilderness around, although 
it broke the silence, added to the sepulchral horror of 
the scene. 


‘The noise of a door opening was now heard at some 
distance in the interior of the building, and a sound 
flowed, resembling the hissing of a cauldron when it 
boils. The visitors knocked again, and in a few seconds 
a window was raised, and the old female domestic in- 
quired, in a sharp and cracked voice, what was their 
business. Dr. S—— replied by the usual question— 
“Is your master at home?” 


‘My master at home!” shrieked the sybil, ina 
tone of the utmost astonishment; ‘‘ you are the first 
that has asked the question in my time; and, were it 
only from curiosity to see what you are like, I would 
almost be tempted to take the trouble of opening the 
door ;—and what should hinder if it likes me? If the 
house of the Ormonds could ever be without a master, 
this is surely the moment of interregnum.” But, as 
she ran on mumbling in this manner, with all the 


garrulity of age, an expression of malice crossed her 


withered features, and reverting to the question,— 


* « Home!” quoth he; ‘‘ is Ormond at home?” She 
cried in a sharper tone, ‘‘ No, not yet ; but he is fast 
posting—he has reached the threshold—his hand is 
on the latch—and, by my sooth, a hot and hearty 
welcome he will get !’”” Dr. S——, somewhat shocked 
by an allusion which he could not misunderstand, or- 
dered her in a peremptory tone to open the door, add- 
ing, that, understanding her master was unwell, he had 
called, as a neighbour and a medical man, to offer his 
assistance. 

* He had no sooner spoken the words, than the door 
suddenly and noiselessly opened, and a man, who had 
apparently been listening to the dialogue, seizing hold 
of the visitor’s arm, literally dragged him into the 
house. ‘“ If you be a medical man,” said he, ‘* come 
in, in the name of heaven! Save his life,’’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ save his life but for one hour, and I will 
make you rich—rich—” he added with emphasis, 
pressing the arm he still held with a skeleton gripe, 
as he repeated the arg é ad homi: Miss 
S—— followed them up the narrow staircase, and in 
another minute, the whole party were in the invalid’s 
room. 


‘ A single glance was sufficient to convince them that 
assistance came too late. Ormond was sitting in an 
arm-chair, his head reclining on the back, his hands 
hanging lifeless by his sides, his eyes fixed and glazed, 
and his shrunk face covered with the waxy hue of 
death. Their conductor was apparently a much younger 
man, probably not more than thirty-five ; he was tall 
and well-formed, but stooped much: his dress consist- 
ed of a jacket and trowsers, the former without sleeves, 
and his bony arms were naked to the shoulders. His 
clothing, and the circumstance of his face and hands 
being daubed with soot, might have given him the ap- 
pearance of some inferior Vulcan of a smithy, had it 
not been for a redeeming expression of mental supe- 
riority in his countenance, indicated chiefly by a very 








commanding forehead, and remarkably bright and , 


searching eyes. 

‘He stood for some moments in the middle of the 
room, gazing on the strangers with a bewildered air, 
like one altogether unused to the presence of his kind. 
The graceful and feminine form of the young lady 
seemed in particular to attract his admiration; and, 
when she had drawn off her glove, he touched her 
hand, as one would examine a bauble, leaving on the 
fair skin the marks of his own sooty fingers, while his 
eyes became radiant with almost boyish delight. Start- 
ing suddenly, however, he turned away and approached 
the chair of the invalid, where Dr. S——, assisted by 
the old woman, was engaged in the few offices of kind- 
ness, which his situation required or admitted of. 


‘ « Make haste!” said the dying man, with a feeble 
gesture of impatience, as he recognised his apprentice. 


‘ «Tt is impossible,” replied the other; “ you must 
live for at least half an hour! but | will go and try 
again.” 

** Then I will live!” said Ormond ; but a rattling 
noise in his throat interrupted his words, and gave the 
lie to his assertion. 


‘ «© Js it fair,’ he continued, with renewed energy, 
‘* that, after a whole lifetime of labour, I should be 
half an hour ioo late for my reward ?” 


‘ “ Hush, master dear !"’ said the comforting bel- 
dame, in a low hypocritical whine. ‘* Remember that 
a better man than you—aye, the beginner of you all— 
was three centuries tov soon for his reward ; be 
thankful for the length you have gone, and die in 
peace.” 

** Hag!” said Ormond, with the feeble fury of the 
dying ; “I tell you I will not die; no, not till I please 
—not till it wills me to let forth the spirit’’ Then, in 
the frenzy which sometimes precedes dissolution, he 
imagined Dr. S to be, in real and palpable pre- 
sence, that inevitable enemy, whom he dreaded and 
defied ; and, springing from his chair with the last 
effort of departing life, he grappled at his throat. ‘I 
will not die!” he shrieked: ‘‘ You have no power ; 
do you not know me? | am Ormond—the foe of 
Death,—destined, before the foundations of the world, 
to trample on and subdue him!’ Then, feeling his 
strength departing, his defiance was changed into sup- 
plication, and he implored piteously the grace of one 
half-hour. 

‘ At this instant a rushing noise was heard without, 
and the apprentice burst into the room, his long dark 
hair floating back over his forehead, his frame filled 
with an elasticity which gave his motion the appear- 
ance of flying, and a whole bon-fire of triumph in his 
eyes. ‘‘ O save me!” cried the old man, as the hand 
of death relaxed his hold. ‘ Die!” said the appren- 
tice-heir, throwing him back violently into the seat,— 
and, with a deep suspiration, Ormond yielded up the 
ghost. 

* Surprised and shocked at this' extraordinary scene, 
Dr. S—— and his daughter looked on in silence, and 
almost in consternation. The apprentice had already 
left the apartment ; and the old woman, lifting up her 
master’s body, laid it on a table in the middle of the 
room, and, without removing the dress, employed her- 
self busily in closing the eyes and stretching the limbs, 
which gradually stiffened into the rigidity of death. 
She then lighted a number of candles, which were in 
sconces all round the room, till it became as clear as 
day. The apprentice—or rather, the new Ormond— 
now re-appeared, carrying a salver, apparently of 
massive gold, supporting a covered goblet of the same 
metal, and a large syringe. His appearance was the 
same as before, and joy and triumph still burned in his 
eyes. 

‘On uncovering the goblet, a thick black vapour 
escaped, and a sweet but faint smell was perceived. 
Having filled the syringe, he raised the head of the 
corpse, and injected the contents of the instrument 
into its mouth; and, having repeated this operation 
three times, he then bathed the eyes with the same 
liquid. 

* Some minutes ensued, during which no sound or 
motion was heard in the room,'save the trembling of 
the operator, whose whole frame was shaken in the 
intensity of expectation. At length he clasped his 
hands and uttered a cry of joy. The wax-like hue of 
death disappeared from the face of the corpse, and 
the glow of life returned ; the wrinkles of care were 
smoothed, and the furrows of time filled up; the 
white lips became red, and the grey hair black ; and, 
as if by enchantment, the countenance ofthe dead 
was once more the home of youth and manly beauty ! 
Is it the breath of life which inflates the chest? Is it 








an act of the living will which raises the hand—unveils 
the eye—and opens the lips? ‘God knoweth.’ The 
hand drops, the eye closes, and the lips are again sealed 
—and for ever. 

‘A dark vapour was perceived rising from the body, 
which instantaneously assumed the discoloured appear- 
ance which sometimes attends death by poison; in 
another moment, a small blue light was observed issuing 
from the mouth and nostrils, and speedily the whole 
corpse was in flames. 

* Miss S: , at this dreaful spectacle, rendered more 
appalling by the motion of the cracking skin and 
shrinking sinews, which gave an appearance of life to 
the burning body, fainted in the arms of her father, 
who, as he carried her out of the house, heard the 
despairing shriek of the new Ormond, at this conclu- 
sion to his hard apprenticeship, and the transmitted 
labours of three hundred years ; and the sound seemed 
like a death cry smothered in the blood of the victim. 
In a few minutes the whole house was on fire, and the 
neighbours crowded to the spot. The flames were 
seen of different colours in different parts of the build- 
ing ; and sinall quantities of combustible matter suc- 
cesively exploded as the fire reached them, like the 
minute guns of a wreck at sea. A human form was 
seen flitting from place to place amidst the confla- 
gration, not to save, but to destroy; and, when all 
was consumed, it was observed moving with super- 
natural swiftness towards the rocks which overhung 
the Devil’s Well. 

‘ This was conjectured to be the last of the Ormonds ; 
and the next morning every search that humanity could 
suggest was made for him; the rocks were examined 
—the woods—the glens ; the lake, at length, was drag- 
ged—and all in vain.— 

* Days followed days—moons rolled on moons away, 
But Conrad comes not—came not since that day.’ 
Pp. 89—118. 

On the whole, this work exhibits great ability, 
and contains much that will please all readers. 
We learn, from the author’s Preface, that he is 
meditating some more ambitious projects, in which 
we hope that he will succeed to his satisfaction ; 
but we shall be very glad to meet with him in 
another volume of ‘ Tales and Confessions.’ 








SONG FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA. 


Ye dear departed hours! 
When, ’mid enchanted bowers, 
Conjured by love and hope, my heart went maying ; 
With visionary fruits and dreamy flowers 
Fantastically playing :-— 
Ye hours for ever fled ! 
Life’s glory with ye sped ; 
And now, alas ! how changed the scenes I haunted ! 
The fruits all withered, and the flowers dead, 
The bowers disenchanted. 


Of all the things that were 
Se bright, so flattering fair, 
Pale pining shades are now alone remaining : 
Once, daintiest music filled the charmed air, 
But now, a slow complaining. 
And yet, ’tis sweet to brood, 
In melancholy mood, 
Over the memory of joys departed ;— 
Love lingers o’er them ; they’re his birth-day food, 
And make him tender-hearted. 





British Museum.—The new catalogue will run to the 
unparalleled extent of fifteen quarto volumes, exceed- 
ing, by several volumes, the catalogue of the Royal 
Library at Paris, hitherto reckoned the most volu- 
minous extant. It does not merely enumerate the 
contents of the muscum ; but, at the end of every 
section or division, is appended a list of all the 
books that have been written on the particular branch 
of literature under discussion, with short notices of the 
works, the various editions they have passed through, 
and where the more curious or scarce are deposited. 
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NOTES ON LISBON. 
No. IL. 


Av the present time, when the narrative of Mr. 
Young is exciting so much interest in every class 
of society, we think it will not be displeasing to 
our readers that we should give some further ex- 
tracts from our contributor’s ‘ Notes on Lisbon.’ 
The following story is undoubtedly the counter- 
part of many others, and illustrates Mr. Young’s 
observations on the morality of the priesthood, 
and the tendency of confession. 

Srory or a Prigstiy INTRIGUER. 

A priest, a man of birth and of eminence, was 
confessor to the daughter of a noble family: he 
abused his sacred trust, and she became pregnant 
by him. When her situation could no longer be 
concealed, he persuaded her to elope from her 
friends, and he would place her in safety till she 
was delivered, and would manage that the world 
should never know the secret. The poor girl con- 
sented, and accordingly met her seducer (who was 
disguised in a military English uniform) about 
twelve o’clock at night, in the Rocio, where he 
was waiting with a chaise, and drove off with his 
victim towards the Amoreiras (Mulberry planta- 
tion.*) The road in part, being very steep, obliged 
the mules to go slow, which enabled the postilion 
to overhear threats on one side, and tears and sup- 
plications for mercy on the other. He heard enough 
to convince him that murder was intended ; to pre- 
vent which, he, with great presence of mind, when 
he came opposite to the Fabrica de seda, (silk ma- 
nufactory,*) where there is always a police guard, 
stopped his mules and alighted. The priest inquired 
the cause, and was answered, something was wrong 
in one of the mules’ feet, and he must fetch a lan- 
thorn to see what was the matter. The priest cursed 
him and ordered him to proceed; but the poor 
fellow was obstinate, and went to the guard- 
house, where he told what he had overheard and 
his suspicions. In an instant the chaise was sur- 
rounded with the police, when the enraged and 
desperate priest showed a brace of pistols; this 
was showing his own death-warrant, for he was 
instantly dragged from the chaise, and dispatched 
with bayonets.t The young lady, in the dreadful 
struggle, fainted, but, when recovered, told who she 
was, and was conveyed to her friends. The priest 
was recognised, and the police were in agony, 
dreading the vengeance of the Church: they gave 
themselves up ; but, as the affair reflected no credit 
on the priesthood, and the wretch was in lay ap- 
parel, they were discharged, and the matter died 
away. he postilion was handsomely pensioned 
by the father of the young lady; but the poor 
girl was doomed to end her days in a convent. 
His intention was, when he got to the mulberry 

lantation, to have dismissed the chaise, and then 

ave murdered her, and bury her himself, in 
hopes to hide her folly and his own guilt. I 
yom by the spot the next morning, and saw his 

lood where he was killed, but did not learn the 
particulars till some time after. 


To those of our readers who have not visited 
Lisbon, the following account of Shrove Tuesday 
will be perhaps new ; for we do not remember that 
it has been described either by Mr. Kinsey or Miss 
Baillie. 

InTRUDO, oR SHROVE TUESDAY. 

This day, called by the Portuguese /néirudo, is a 
complete Saturnalia with them. With the first 
dawn of day, all Lisbon is in commotion to parti- 
cipate in the folly and fun that reigns uninter- 





* Originally intended for the breeding of silk-worms. 
This was also an idea of the Marquis de Pornbal, but, 
since his death, has been abandoned, though a very ex- 
— building was erected for the manufacture of the 
silk. 

+ The police are authorised to put every one to 
death who resists their authority armed; but the 
priest might not have met his fate, had he not been 
disguised in the uniform of a British officer. 





ruptedly till night. For several days before, the 
gallegos have more than their usual quantity of em- 
ployment, in carrying to every house kegs of water, 
chalk flour, real flour, eggs, and oranges. Every 
balcony is furnished with some means of ejecting 
water as far as possible, syringes, pipes, watering- 
pots, &c. The lower class, not forgetting the 
gallegos, arm themselves with squirts, bladders, 
&e. &e. The children, with tin or reed pipes, 
through which they may annoy a passenger. All 
ranks, sexes, and ages, are then on a level; and 
all are equally eager to enter, heart and soul, into 
the spirit of the day. Even the most dignified 
may be seen in the balconies tapping their barrels 
of water. Strangers are cautioned not to quit 
their houses, but few avail themselves of the friendly 
hint. Curiosity has been awakened for several 
days before, and the irresistible desire to see the 
fun is not to be damped by a little cold water. 
After all, however, every vestige of nationality is 
decidedly banished ; the whole farce consisting in 
pelting every person that comes within their reach 
with oranges, eggs, flour, &c., sprinkling them 
well, and sousing them most unmercifully with 
water, and that water very often enriched with 
every ‘ villanous gompound’ the house affords. If 
any wight is fool hardy enough to make his ap- 
pearance on horseback, woe betide him; he is 
sure to receive the salutes of every window he 
passes. The safest way (if one way can be safer 
than another) is to creep along close to the houses, 
under the balconies, by which you are only ex- 
posed to half the street,—that is, to the houses on 
the opposite site, except that at every break be- 
tween one balcony and another on your own side, 
you must expect to see the compliments of those 
above you; and the moment you peep up, open 
mouthed, down comes a pailful, of which, if you 
only swallow a pint, think yourself well off, and 
compound for receiving the remainder over your 
clothes, which, perhaps, are already handsomely 
powdered with flour, and ornamented with orange- 
juice and eggs. There is as much artifice em- 
ployed on this day, by false letters and messages, 
to get one another out of their houses, as are 
put in requisition with us on the first of April. 
Some of the wary and experienced natives are 
caught in this manner; strangers are sure to 
be had. I am sorry to be obliged to add that 
some, even from respectable houses and gardens, 
do not confine themselves to such harmless 
missiles as those already mentioned, but will even 
throw pots, pans, jars, old shoes, or any thing 
that comes to hand; but I believe this ill-nature¢ 

part of the fun is chiefly reserved for the English, 
which will be accounted for under the next head. 
What I here state I was an eye witness of ; and an 
officer with whom I was in company at the time 
narrowly escaped some serious, if not fatal injury, 
from a large heavy earthen pan, that was well 
aimed at his head, and which he only avoided by 
dodging. Towards evening, when the streets no 
longer afford subject for their amusement, they 
turn their weapons against each other. Those in 
the upper stories, like cats watching for mice, are 
eagerly looking out for those below, playing on 
them, the instant they venture to peep out, the 
same pranks they had all day been practising on 
passengers. Their elevation giving them adecided 
advantage over those below them, the latter can 
only in-part retaliate by the use of syringes ; 
though for every pint they bestow in that manner, 
they are repaid with a gallon. I saw more than 
one balcony which had called in the assistance of 
a small garden-engine, by the aid of which the 
occupants soon silenced every battery within reach. 
But all this is mere badinage to the horse-play 
and rough jokes of the lower orders, the gallegos 
and boys, who are by no means nice in what they 
select to pelt each other with, and the streets can 
fully supply all their wants. The shops are all 
shut up the whole day, and from the showers of 
filth that fly in all directions, it must be a delicate 
employment to open them the next morning. 


This being the last day Catholics are allowed to 
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eat meat till after Lent, they do their utmost to 
honour it, by laying in as many solids as they 
possibly can ; hon were their stomachs sufficiently 
capacious and elastic, or did they possess the 
faculty of ruminating, they certainly would 
swallow enough to last them the forty days. 
Every one, rich and poor, gormandize accord- 
ing to his means, and few escape being ill for 
some days after. Many are seriously affected 
with all the horrors and consequences of indi- 
gestion, 

The Portuguese are less rigid in observing 
fast-days than, I believe, any other nation of 
Catholies; very few of them will refuse flesh on 
any day in the year, and even priests themselves 
are not ashamed to eat it, even publicly, in a laze 
de pasto. 

(To be continued.) 


ROMAN FRAGMENTS. 
No. IL. 





(From an unpublished Tale.) 





Tue habitation of a wealthy Roman, at this 
period, was both magnificent and extensive. It 
consisted usually of two grand divisions, one being 
appropriated to public, the other to domestic, 
purposes. The first was composed of a vast hall, 
or covered court, to which there was access from 
the street—it was called the atrium ; on the right 
and on the left of it were distributed the sleeping 
apartments of the slaves, and the offices of every 
description. At the upper extremity, was a spacious 
chamber dentudaiod the ¢adblinum ; it was quite 
open towards the Atrium, and the statues and 
busts of distinguished members of the family were 
there deposited; there, also, were exposed to 
public view genealogical charts and other domes- 
tic records. 

The atrium was covered, but towards the centre 
of the roof there was an aperture for the admission 
of light, as we still observe in the beautiful temple 
of the Pantheon. The roof was supported by 
marble columns of great elegance, ms between 
these columns and the walls there was usually a 
Mosaic pavement ; the walls themselves were en- 
crusted with costly marble to the height of six or 
seven feet; above that, they were adorned with 
fresco paintings, usually representing scenes taken 
from the heroic times; the area of the court was 
unpaved, and a basin of water occupied its 
centre. From this splendid compartment there 
Were two communications to the private di- 
vision of the palace, (one on each side the tabli- 
num,) which was still more magnificent. It con- 
sisted also of a quadrangular court, but one much 
larger than the atrium; it was uncovered, and 
the area formed an elegant garden, displaying all 
that was most pleasing in flower and foliage ; this 
was called a xystus. In the centre was commonly 
a jet d’eau, the water being conducted in leaden 
pipes from the public aqueducts, and the glitter- 
ing element which it flung aloft returned in co- 
pions showers to a marble basin of noble dimen- 
sions; fish of various dimensions were imprisoned 
there. The garden also contained an aviary, in 
which curious singing-birds were confined ; the 
various songs of the birds, mingling with the mur- 
mur of the water as it descended to its marble 
font, produced an effect exquisitely soothing and 
melodious. A colonnade of considerable height 
pervaded each side of the building ; it supported 
an open gallery, which was covered with beds of 
flowers. The palace itself was seldom composed 
of more than two stories, and the ground-floor 
alone was occupied by the immediate members of 
the family. . 

Ceelius, whose military education had accus- 
tomed him to less luxurious habits than were 
usually observed at Rome, rose at an early hour 
the morning after his arrival, and entered the 
xystus, fully expecting to find himself alone. 
But he had not advanced many steps-before he 
recognised Metella. She was attended by a 


female domestic ; and both parties, quite uncon- 
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scious of his presence, were watching the motions 
of a favourite bird, which had contrived to with- 
draw itself from the gilded aviary. The little 
vagrant, not quite alive to all the advantages of 
his emancipation, had eluded apprehension by 
creeping beneath the ivy that covered the base of 
a statue. At the approach of Coelius he emerged, 
and, raising himself aloft in the morning sky, 
winged his happy flight towards the gardens of 
the Janiculum. ‘ There, he is off!’ exclaimed 
the attendant. Metella followed with her eyes 
the departure of her favourite. She saw that it 
was past recovery; but, when she marked also 
how its little form was exulting in light and 
liberty, a smile of benevolent pleasure passed 
over her fine features, and she seemed to sympa- 
thise with the joy of its escape. It was but a 
moment that she was fixed in this attitude, but it 
was a moment Ceelius did not readily forget ; the 
next she turned round, and, observing the pre- 
sence of the young soldier, seemed a little od an 
rassed ; she saluted him hastily. 

‘Iam not much skilled in the flight of birds,’ 
said Coelius, laughing ; ‘ but I am sufficient of an 
augur to perceive that my coming has been at- 
tended with an evil omen.’ 

‘ Let the birds fly as they will,’ replied Metella, 
alluding to the well-known verses of Homer ; ‘ we 
cannot have a better omen than the coming of a 
friend ; but give me my veil, Sabina,’ said she, 
turning to her slave, ‘ the morning sun is be- 
coming powerful.’ 

Metella assumed her veil; more, indeed, with 
the intention of withdrawing from the eyes of her 
companion than from the sun, though both were 
shining brightly at the moment. 

‘ You were seeking my brother, I suppose,’ in- 
quired Metella. 

* Indeed,’ said Ceelius, ‘ I was seeking no one. 
I hardly looked to find any one abroad at so early 
an hour.’ 

‘We are not quite so indolent, then, as you 
supposed us,’ said Metella, playfully. ‘ My 
brother is now in the atrium, receiving the morn- 
ing con pliments of his clients. Would you wish 
to join him there, or will you rather remain here, 
while I endeavour to amuse you by showing what 
is worthy your attention in the peristyle ? 

Ceelius was too much charmed with the society 
of his beautiful companion to have abandoned her 
with good-will, even if she had left him a freer 
choice. ‘I will accept you for my guide,’ said 
he, ‘ instantly, since you permit me to do so; and 
I should feel grateful to the Gods for so much 
happiness.’ 

* Caius Ceelius,’ replied Metella, ‘ we are to 
be inmates of the same house ; let this, then, be 
agreed between us, that we speak to each other 
with plainness and sincerity. I neither love nor 
value the light words that constitute the language 
of compliment.’ 

‘1 shall obey you,’ repiled Ceelius, a little mor- 
tified at the rebuke; ‘and the more readily as it 
imposes no task upon me.’ 

‘I am a strange right-onward sort of person,’ 
said Metella, as if willing to soften the effect of 
her last observation ; ‘but I think you may like me 
pretty well, Caius Ceelius, when you have forgiven 
a few faults. Let us pass the peristyle. Iam 
leading toward the library, which is accounted 
among the first in Rome. The apartment in 
which we are now standing is called an expedra ; 
it is designed for intellectual intercourse, of 
which the Gods favour us with but a frugal por- 
tion. The circular seats at each extremity are 
called hemecycla, for every thing now in Rome 
bears a Greek appellation; and, if some of our 
tutelar deities do not look to it, the Roman lan- 

uage will soon be extinct. This door leads to the 
brary.’ 

In general, the library of a Roman palace 
consisted, apparently, of three chambers, of 
which two ran in the same straight line, and the 
third at right angles to the other two: in the last 





were deposited the Greek MSS.; the works of 
Roman authors had possession of the other two. 
Books, if that term may be used, were of different 
forms,—some were written upon rolls of papyrus, 
and went by the name of volumina, others were 
more like our MS. books of the present day, 
consisting of leaves of parchment, called ¢abelle 
bound together. Both of them were highly 
ornamented without. 

‘1 am not proposing to show you the books on 
‘this occasion,’ said Metella, ‘but only where 
they may be found, should you wish to pay the 
library a second visit.’ 

‘TI am not, in general, satisfied with merely 
reading the titles of books that fall in my way,’ 
replied Ccelius, ‘ and shall probably feel the 
benefit of your arrangement.’ 

‘ Let us then proceed,’ said Metella; ‘ you per- 
ceive in these cabinets, slaves attached to the 
library, called Amanuenses, who are transcribing 
the MSS. : the sheets will afterwards be collected 
and revised by a grammarian. Copies thus formed 
of valuable works, constitute no inconsiderable 
source of revenue.’ 

* And who,’ asked Ccelius, ‘ is this crowd of 
persons so busily employed insreading and dis- 
cussion ?? 

‘ They are citizens and strangers, who find it 
convenient to assemble here ; for, whether known 
or unknown to him, my brother’s library is open 
to all desirous of cultivating a taste for literature. 
Now, if you have satisfied your curiosity, we will 
withdraw ; or, it may be, some of our philosophers 
will be gathering round us, and we shall be de- 
tained.’ 

* And whither shall we proceed next?’ inquired 
Ceelius. 

‘I shall lead you to another scene, sacred to 
the Muses—to the Picture Gallery, which is si- 
tuated on the opposite side of the peristyle, and 
corresponds in form and position to the library.’ 


They crossed the xystus, and, passing through 
a superb hall, which, Metella informed her com- 
panion, was termed a basilica, they reach the ob- 
ject of their destination. 

‘This is the Picture Gallery,’ said Metella ; 
* without having much real taste for the arts, our 
citizens are wildly devoted to them, and the finest 
paintings, as well as statues, of Greece, have by 
degrees been all transferred to our own possession. 
Before you is a copy of the celebrated Sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia ; it is an admirable picture. You 
perceive when the artist has exhausted every ex- 
pression of anguish on the countenances of Ulys- 
ses, Ajax, and Menelaus, he draws a veil over the 
face of Agamemnon, leaving the agony of a parent 
to the imagination of the spectator. What do 
you think of his performance?’ 

‘ I think’ said Coelius, ‘ that Socrates was right 
when he placed a great artist among the first of 
“money omer What a profound history of the 

uman heart is unrolled before us in that picture !’ 

‘Do not overlook, in a feeling of vague ad- 
miration, the peculiar merit of the principal 
figure,’ said Metella; ‘look at the Iphigenia of 
Timanthes ; for it is the finest commentary ever 
made on the female character.’ 

‘Indeed!’ replied Ceelius; ‘ yet that figure 
excites little sympathy in my mind: it appears 
unnatural. Ah! Who is the author of the large 
painting that the slave has just uncovered ?” 

‘The artist is unknown,’ said Metella’; ‘ the 
picture represents Ariadne when she first dis- 
covers that she has been deserted by Theseus ; it 
is a magnificent production.’ 

‘ There is certainly something noble about it,’ 
said Coelius ; ‘ but the lady is too tranquil to please 
me. Had it been merely a favourite bird and not 
a lover, who had flown away from her, I should 
still expect a stronger expression of feeling on the 
occasion.’ 

‘ You say that from a wish to flatter me, I sup- 
pose,’ said Metella; ‘ but I will not be flattered 





at such an expense; examine the countenance— 
indeed the whole form of Ariadne: tranquil she 
may be, but it is the tranquillity of despair. You 
would wish to see her, no doubt, in some violent 
position of rage and indignation—a fine theatrical 
attitude, but without truth and without dignity ; 
the Grecian represents to you an object deserving 
your deepest commiseration; not merely because 
she is unfortunate, but because she sinks beneath 
misfortune with affecting simplicity and gran- 
deur; she is a queen without her diadem ;—oh, 
you must study the Nicobe——But listen! I hear 
the sound of my brother’s footstep.’ Metellus ap- 
peared ; he saluted them with his usual gaiety. 

‘IT only hope, Cvelius,’ said he, ‘ that you did 
not repose worse than you were wont to do in the 
camp of Germanicus.’ 

‘1 never reposed better,’ replied Coelius ; ‘ only 
the magnificence with which I was surrounded, 
left me nothing to dream about; that was all.’ 

‘ Now inform us,’ said Metella, ‘ what news you 
have heard this morning—what say the citizens? 

‘I have heard of nothing but the amphitheatre,’ 
replied Metellus, ‘and of that till I was tired. 
Ceelius, the Emperor seems to think your legions 
do not slaughter men enough in Germany ; we are 
to see the death of sume > shor gladiators to- 
day, that is, at least, if Caligula does not change 
his mind, which, in good faith, is likely enough, 
though it will cause more consternation in Rume 
than was produced by the tale of Canne. But we 
must not be prating here, Quintilla,’ continued he, 
addressing his sister, ‘ my father has asked for 
you; and you, Ceelius, must come with me and 
take some refreshment; Ariadne can wait till 
another day.’ Metellus, having thus caused his 
sister to retire, conducted his friend to a private 
part of the palace, and desired an attendant to 
prepare a slight repast. ‘And while,’ said he, 
‘they are getting us some food, I want to show 
you my own quarters, Ceelius.’ 

‘I think you will admit that one is indifferently 
well off here. Here you see are chambers for 
sitting and sleeping both by night and day, with, 
as you perceive, an antichamber to each, and an 
apartment for an attendant; the whole not in- 
judiciously decked out. This suite of rooms is 
called the hybernaculum ; itis occupied only in the 
winter season ; every chamber is heated by means 
of tubes that pass along the interior of the walls; 
these had been very agreeable contrivances, 
Celius, amid the rigours of a German winter. 
Now follow me along the passage: I have one 
object more to exhibit, and then to refresh our- 
selves.’ Ceelius followed his friend through a 
corridor hung with something like tapestry, but 
without understanding whither it was to conduct 
him, there being no appearance of egress at the 
termination; but, when they approached it, 
Metellus desired a slave to withdraw the curtain : 
the man raised part of the hangings and dis- 
covered a secret portal. Metellus opened the door 
and caused Ceelius to enter, and the door was 
carefully closed behind them. They were stand- 
ing in akind of covered gallery that environed 
the four sides of an open court : it was supported 
by pillars of beautiful marble, and divided from 
the court by means of windows that reached 
from the oe of the gallery to the ground; the 
walls, instead of being .covered as usual with 
pictures in fresco, was painted of a uniform dark 
colour, of which the sombre aspect was skilfully 
relieved by gold and scarlet ornaments. 

‘I am not myself much acquainted with some 
portion of my palace,’ said Ceelius, rather myste- 
riously; ‘it is what my Greek slaves call the 
aphrodision—you know its purpose.’ 

* Not in the least,’ replied Ceelius. 

Metellus seemed surprised. ‘ Perhaps you 
have seen enough of it,’ said he, hesitatingly. 

‘ By no means,’ replied Ceelius, ‘it appears ex- 
tremely beautiful.’ 

At each end of this gallery were apartments. 

‘I am not going to tire you, Ceelius,’ said his 
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friend, ‘I have but two objects to exhibit here ; 
but they are particularly worth your attention. 
Let us proceed to the end of the gallery. This,’ 
continued he, as both ies entered a little 
building, ‘ this is a temple dedicated to the goddess 
to whom the whole of these haunts are sacred. 
I think you will admit that any thing more 
worthy a divinity was never consecrated upon 
earth. The chapel is entirely formed of polished 
marble, free from any ornament but its own ex- 
quisite whiteness, save, as you perceive, on the 
ceiling, which is covered with gold. The statue 
that occupies the centre of the building, is sup- 

osed to have been the celebrated master-piece of 
Praxiteles.’ 

«I can understand now, perfectly,’ said Ccelius, 
* the meaning of your Aphrodision, and I think I 
can guess for what purpose this gallery is painted 
black.’ 

Metellus laughed. ‘You would have ruined 
the fortunes of Aidipus, Caius; but let us depart, 
I have something to exhibit at the other end of 
the gallery. The first apartment that you behold 
there is a triclinum, (a dining-room,) for even 
the votaries of our goddess must, at times, con- 
descend to eat and drink. We will pass on: the 
passage leads us onward to two small chambers 
opposite each other : they look over this beautiful 
garden where the treasures of Flora have been 
assembled from every shore. We will enter. 
What do you think of the apartment ?” 

*It is so beantiful,’ said Ceelius, ‘there is such 
exquisite taste and delicacy displayed in all I can 
behold, that I should have supposed I must be in 
the habitation of Virtue. What a pity it is that 
there is not more necessary connection between 
moral and physical beauty,—the very twilight in 
which we are enveloped has in it an inexpressible 
charm.’ 

‘Repose a moment on that couch,’ said Metel- 
lus. ‘1 must disturb the twilight which you so 
much admire, in order to display the pictures by 
which we are surrounded here.’ In saying this, 
Metellus drew back the purple drapery that hung 
in festoons across the window, ‘ Now,’ continued 
he, ‘ you can behold. What, you are frightened !’ 

‘No, I am not frightened, but I have seen quite 
enough of your pictures,’ replied Ceelius, calmly. 
* Let us retire.’ 

‘ This place, you know, Ceelius, I neither built 
nor purchased, and, therefore, | am not to be 
blamed for these things ; they are all mine by in- 
heritance, and I cannot, in piety to my benefactor, 
destroy them.’ 

Ceelius smiled at the argument. ‘ You may 
depend upon it, Metellus, that, as we cannot have 
any enemy more degrading or more despotic than 
our own passions, it is not the part of a wise man 
to excite them.’ 

‘Ah! that is philosophy,’ replied the light- 
hearted Roman ; ‘ let us, however, to our repast 
immediately, or we shall be too late for the gla- 
diators.’ 

(To be continued.) 


—_—— 


LETTER FROM FALMOUTH. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Falmouth, December, 1828. 

Sir,—At a meeting of ancient householders, 
held this day, it was resolved that you be addressed 
on the subject of a letter that appeared in your 
Journal last week. It was further resolved, that 
we, the parochial clerks of St. Ronald’s and St. 
Ives-in-the-Fields, should remonstrate with you 
thereon. Thanks were voted to the chair,—but 
that is not to the purpose. 

It was a cruel and aggravating letter, Sir, as 
ever did present itself in — To say it reflected 
nothing on the morals of our townsfolk, is to be 
given to fraud; but we suspect it also referred to 
the mal-construction of our harbour. For, firstly, 
how could gales penetrate unless not barred out ; 





and, if not barred out, then where the safety? As 
we,—that is, as the meeting of ancient house- 
holders,—live, Mr. Editor, there is little truth and 
no manhood in what you stated about the Brazilian 
First Lieutenant. You know he is now at a dis- 
tance, or you would not have ventured to such 
lengths. But for the harbour once again, we say 
none can be more agreeable. Consult the Con- 
servator of Fees. 

Mr. Fisher, the sailmaker, maketh oath, and 
saith, that the wind was certainly a double- 
reef top-sail one on the occasion referred to; but 
ancient householders have consulted their fami- 
lies, and they do not acknowledge any compres- 
sion of garments, or groans by night, or any pale- 
ness and infirmity of stomach, such as you have 
been cheated into pourtraying. Who the devil, 
that is, deuce, can this ‘ Backstays’ be? The 
ancient householders present compliments, and 
say they’ll be hanged before they give him even a 
custom-house ticket,—the slightest indulgence in 
their power to grant. But, you barefaced man, 
or men,—(it is right you should speak pluraliter, 
for your eye is not single, and your whole charac- 
ter is of the Proteus school,)—what, in the Rec- 
tor’s name, do you insinuate towards the end of 
your unchristian letter? Remember, and fear that 
abomination to long-tongued women, busy-bodies 
in general, and all editors ex oficio,—a white sheet ! 
We are looking out for you, and the first man we 
find with a Strand-countenance, an inky thumb, 
a periodical leg, or any of the more decisive traits 
of your genus,—that is, the being bodiless, sense- 
less, spiritless, and viewless,—nevertheless, we 
shall impound such an animal, as sure as there is 
faith in ancient householders. 

(By order.) Gutes TREVILLIAN, of St. 
Ronald’s, 
W. Geerrwitues, of St. Ives- 
in-the-Fields, 
Clerks Extraordinary and Scri- 
veners to the Corporation. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


As the publishing season comes on, we shall 
find it impossible to bestow lengthened notices 
upon more than a few of the larger, more im- 
portant, and more popular works published in the 
course of the week. As we are anxious, however, 
not to omit some notice of every work which 
may be forwarded to us, we shall, under this 
head, give short criticisms of those upon which 
we are not able to bestow a regular review. We 
shall also introduce under this head, immediate 
notices of those larger works, upon which we in- 
tend, in future weeks, to bestow a careful and de- 
liberate reading. 


The Cultivation of the Mind, an Object of Primary 
Importance. By the Rev. J. Davies, author of * An 
Estimate of the Human Mind,’ §c. 8vo., pp, 32. 
Is. Baker and Son. Southampton, 1828. 

Some time ago we had occasion to notice with some 
severity a work by the author of this pamphlet. It 
was not in wantonness that we did so, but in sincere 
regret, that an amiable man, and a member of the 
sacred profession, should employ his talents and influ- 
ence in upholding opinions wbich we thought fearfully 
pernicious. We expected such a man to prove, by argu- 
ment and illustration, that Christianity is a great 
scheme for the education of human nature,—that it is 
more perfect than all other systems, because it edu- 
cates human nature more completely, because it gives 
every faculty the fullest development of which it is ca- 
pable: the FEELINGs, by presenting them with the 
sublimest manifestations of love; the IMAGINATION, 
by removing the obstacles which prevent it from hold- 
ing converse with the Infinite; the UNDERSTANDING, 
by preventing it from being darkened by those objects 
of sense which it is to penetrate ; the WILL, by changing 
it from a selfish will, a will subjected to the inclina- 
tions of the lower part of our nature into a Free WiLL, 
a cheerful obedience to a universal Law. Sorry were 
we, therefore, to find, that, instead of fulfilling this high 
duty, Mr. Davies had set himself to the low task 





of persuading his readers that there was a point beyond 
which they must not carry the cultivation of these fa- 
culties, that Christianity was not contrived for the 
purpose of stretching education further than it could 
have otherwise gone, but rather asa substitute foreduca- 
tion, and that those who would follow out its precepts, 
should adopt much the same maxim which is the rule 
of the world’s conduct, that it is dangerous to be too 
feeling, too imaginative, too wise, and too energetic. 

The title of Mr. Davies’s present essay proves, that 
he has abandoned these heresies which, perhaps, he 
never intentionally broached, and was only betrayed 
into from being somewhat confused by the use of 
words. The cultivation of the mind, he admits, is an 
object of Primary ImpoRTANCE; and to prove the 
sincerity of his recantation with respect, at least, to 
one of the faculties of the mind, he has delivered this 
lecture at the opening of one of those valuable Scien- 
tific Institutions which are diffusing so much useful in- 
formation and such a desire of improvement throughout 
the provinces. The lecture displays both ability and 
eloquence ; it is written in a decidedly good spirit, and 
its publication, we hope, is an augury for the success 
of the Southampton Institution. 


Scriptural and Allegorical Glossary to Milton's Para- 
dise Lost. By Miss Christian Cann. Octavo, pp. 
282. C.and J. Rivington. London, 1828. 


PaRADISE Lost is the most highly intellectual poem 
in the world, and it is therefore no matter of wonder, 
and scarcely even of regret, that it should never have 
been much studied by our fair countrywomen. Their 
main faculty is not intellect, ought not to be intellect ; 
and, if we had to determine whether a lady should pur- 
chase the incapacity of admiring Romeo and Juliet, at 
the price of admiring Milton, weshould certainly de- 
cide without a moment’s hesitation against her em- 
bracing the offer. But fortunately the two are not in- 
compatible. Milton appealed to the whole soul ; and, 
though we who are always too prone to look at that 
side, may fancy that the appeal to the intellect is the 
most earnest and emphatic, women, we have no doubt, 
will discover that there is as much depth of feeling as 
there is vastness of thought in Paradise Lost. A com- 
mentary, therefore, from a lady, would reveal many 
beauties which have been hitherto hidden. The 
lady before us has not given us a commentary, but 
what is much the same thing, an illustrative Glossary ; 
and in taking a hasty view of it, we have been amused by 
discovering the very different way in which the same pas- 
sages have struck her andus. The book in this view is 
very interesting ; and, though it smote cruelly against 
our feelings to see John Milton illustrated out of 
‘ Hervey’s Meditations,’ and ‘ Blair’s Grave,’ we have 
looked it over with considerable pleasure. To the 
credit of her sense and taste, the greater part of her 
illustrations of the poem are taken from the one 
book, which is worthy to supply parallel passages to it, 
the one from which Milton drew his subject. 


The Stepmother, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Jacob 
Jones, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and formerly of 
Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. Author of * Longinus,’ 
.a Tragedy, and other works. 8vo., pp. 54. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London, 1828. 

WE are reading this tragedy by instalments, and we 
hope to get quite through it in the course of a week 
or two. Till then, it would be rash to express any 
opinion of its merits. 


Past Feelings Renovated ; or, Ideas occasioned by the 
perusal of Dr. Hibbert’s Philosophy of Apparitions ;* 
written with the view of counteracting any sentiments 
approaching Materialism, which that work, however 
unintentional on the part of the Author, may have a 
tendency to produce. 12mo., pp. 328. Whittaker. 
London, 1828. 

Tuis book is intended as an answer to Dr. Hibbert's 
‘Philosophy of Apparitions ; and, so far as it merely 
exposes the feeble logic of those who profess to account 
for all ghost stories by the action of external causes 
upon the organs of sense, we think it is satisfactory. 

But it can have no influence whatever upon those 
who believe that every man has a soul ; that this soul 
has the power of creating ideas far more spiritual than 
any apparitions : and that these spectres are, in fact, 
the forms which these ideas assume, when, from a 
weak state of the bodily organ, the soul is subject- 
ed to the influences of surrounding circumstances. 
This opinion, which is an almost necessary con- 
sequence of a genuine belief in the fact of man's 
being an immaterial as well as a material being, 
explained all the well authenticated facts on the 
subject, (except, indeed, for some half-a-dozen 
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alleged coincidences with events actually passing 
at the time in the real world; the number of 
which coincidences bears so small a ratio to the num- 
ber even of existing ghost stories, that, even if they 
were all true, they might be accounted for on the ordi- 
nary doctrine of chances,) supports all the useful moral 
truths that have ever been deduced from a belief in the 
reality of ghosts, and knocks away the mischievous edi- 
fice of fear and superstition which has been raised upon 
that belief. By one who forms a true estimate of 
the spiritual powers of man, ghosts will be considered 
the invention of a subtle materialism. 





An Introductory Lecture delivered in the University of 
London, on Tuesday, November 11, 1828. By Hyman 
Hurwitz, Professor of the Hebrew Language and Li- 
terature. Taylor. London, 1828. 

Tne introductory lectures at the London University 
have certainly not disappointed public expectation. Dr. 
Lardner’s was vigorous and lively, with a little spice of 
bad, but excusable, Irish taste. Mr. Long's (the Greek 
Professor) was plain, straightforward, rational and 
comprehensive, indicating that thorough acquaintance 
with his subject, and with all that was necessary to 
illustrate it, and that absence of affectation, which every 
one who heard his character previously looked for at 
his hands. Mr. Key’s, the Latin Professor, was not so 
satisfactory. He seemed anxious to show that he knew 
as much of metaphysics as of Latin, and unfortunately 
he did not show it, unless he is a much worse Latin 
scholar than we take him to be. Mr. Dale’s was some- 
what ponderous and Johnsonian in its style; and his 
view of the origin of language, and his wish to substi- 
tute the phrase—anatomy of language—for philosophy 
of language, indicated, we thought, too little acquaint- 
ance with that inward structure and life of a language 
which is no subject for dissection, though a most in- 
teresting subject for philosophy. But it was an honest 
and manly lecture, nevertheless. Mr. De Morgan, the 
Mathematical Professor, fell into the same mistake as 
Mr. Key at the beginning of his lecture, and betrayed 
even more unacquaintance with the subject of me- 
taphysics, into which he wandered, than his prede- 
cessor. But he redeemed this fault by a clear and 
vigorous exposition of the objects and nature of his 
own science. Professor Muhlenfel’s lecture was ad- 
mirable. We have not met with a person of any opi- 
nions on any subject, who did not consider that it pos- 
sessed much of the reality and none of the affectation 
of philosophy. Professor Panizzi, the Italian, if less 

rofound, was scarcely less clear and able than 

his German brother, Professor Galiano, once the 
greatest speaker in the Cortes, showed that he could 
adapt himself to circumstances, and that his merit was 
not merely that of a great declaimer. Of Professor 
Amos’s ‘ Law Lecture,’ we have heard various opinions, 
and we shall express none ourselves. We know that it 
was approved by one of the heads of the profession, 
and the number who have entered his class seem to 
prove that it was approved by the tails of it likewise. 
Last and, perhaps, best of all is the one before us,— 
the work of that able and accomplished Hebrew, on 
whose manly genius and Christian virtues Mr. Cole- 
ridge has bestowed so lofty an encomium in the ‘ Aids 
to Reflection.’ This lecture is too interesting to be 
dismissed thus hastily, and we must return to it. 


History of British Almanacs. Charles Knight. London, 
1828. ; 
Tuis valuable pamphlet appeared in the form of an 

article in the last number of ‘ The London Magazine,’ 

a work which, (and as it has shown no partiality for 

us, our testimony in this respect is entitled to some 

credit,) occupies with great ability a very important, 
and till the commencement of its new series, a neg- 
lected, part in the field of literature. It is unquestion- 
ably the best, if not the only magazine in existence, 
which contains much information respecting English 
statistics ; and there are few subjects capable of fur- 
nishing more instruction and entertainment than this. 
The Editor of ‘The London Magazine’ works this 
ground well, and has introduced many improvements 
into his system of husbandry, which, with the usual 
vanity of inventors, he fancies would answer equally 
well in all soils; and those who, unfortunately, 
do not make use of his tools, he calls Platonists, Beh- 
menites, asses, and turnips, and many other hard 
names, more strong than polite. But this error is one 
we can very well forgive ; it is quite natural in a person 
who has never looked but on one side of a subject ; and 
we do not the least require that he should have a respect 
for ‘ German Metaphysics’ in order to induce us to 
express our sincere admiration of this ‘ History of 
British Almanacs,’ which is a clear, well-digested ex- 





posure of the frauds practised by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in their annual compilations, and which deserves 
an extensive circulation. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 





LECTURES UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(We have made arrangements by which we shall be able, 
from time to time, to present our readers with reports of some 
of the more popular lectures delivered at the London Univer- 
sity. As we shall be indebted for these to correspondents of 
various sentiments and predilections, many of whom will have 
been determined in the selection of the lecturer whose course 
they shall attend by a prior sympathy with his opinions, it is 
obvious that we do not pledge ourselves to any approbation 
which may be expressed of the views of the different profes- 
sors. If we may fairly judge from this report, there are many 
of Mr. Dale’s notions on language, from which we should 
presume to dissent; nevertheless, we are happy to give our 
readers the opportunity of hearing the sentiments of an able 
man, and of estimating their value for themselves.—Eb.] 


WE call the attention of our readers to a course 
of lectures upon English Literature, by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, a gentleman whose title to literary 
distinction is not now put forth for the first time. 
Mr. Dale is no stranger to the public in the cha- 
racter of a preacher, a poet, and a translator, (of 
Sophocles.) For the accommodation of those 
who may find it convenient to attend throughout 
the session, the Professor has separated his course 
into four divisions, ‘ any one or more of which 
may be selected at pleasure.’ The first lecture 
of the course was delivered on the second of the 
present month, and consisted of an ‘ inquiry into 
the origin, formation, and progress of the English 
language, as a necessary preliminary step to the 
investigation of English literature.” This inquiry 
naturally and necessarily led to the consideration 
of a primitive and universal language:; in the dis- 
cussion of which subject the faint light of tradi- 
tion serves only to make the darkness more visible. 
Reason, probability, and the concurrence of na- 
tions, sanction a belief in the existence of a general 
language, imparted, too, in a state of maturity to 
the ‘ blest pair’ of Eden’s garden, as essential to 
the institutions of social life; but, as the remains 
of such a language, if indeed any exist, are not 
traceable to their source, it is useless to speculate 
upon its nature. It is the business of the philo- 
logist to construct his system out of existing ma- 
terials, leaving the vevata questio of an original 
speech to be decided by that esprit de pays 
which induced the honest Welshman to conceive 
that the echoes of Paradise first resounded the 
awful gutturals of his native tongue. 

From a similar cause,—viz. the utter destitution 
of all admissible evidence, it is impossible to as- 
sign, with any pretensions to accuracy, the period 
at which a spoken language became also a written 
one; orthe circumstances under which conventional 
symbols were adopted, and employed as the repre- 
sentatives of certain simple and combined sounds. 
We must here rest upon the insecure foundation 
of probability, and become converts to that system 
which is based most broadly upon it, unless we 
— the easy security of rejecting all systems. 

n treating of the period when language first, be- 
came the object of a second sense, the Professor 
arrived, and satisfactorily, at the conclusion, that 
no alphabet existed previous to the Flood, rejecting 
as insufficient the arguments that would refer the 
prophecy of Enoch, as evidenced by written cha- 
racters, to an earlier, or even to so early, a date. 
Mr. Dale shortly mentioned other writings claim- 
ing a title to similar antiquity, but considered the 
evidence adduced in their favour as equally in- 
conclusive. 


A due economy of our space will not permit 
us todo more upon this branch of the subject, 
than to state, that Mr. Dale, in a concise and 
spirited portion of his lecture, glanced at a va- 
riety of the earliest acknowledged written docu- 
ments, from the catalogue of Apollo’s Priests, to 
the translation of the New Testament by Ulphilas 
in the Gothic tongue, giving sufficiency of the evi- 
dence in support of each to render its authenticity 
unquestionable, From this point, the Professor 








went to the more immediate object of his lecture, 
the origin of the English language. The diffi- 
culty of the task lies not -in the first stages of the 
investigation. The alliance between the English 
and the Anglo-Saxon languages is sustained by 
the conclusive fact of three-fifths of the words, 
including nearly all the monosyllables, of the for- 
mer tongue being traceable to the latter. The 
Anglo-Saxon, too, may be easily identified with 
the Gothic or Teutonic, of which the Professor 
stated it was either a dialect, or a derived 
with it from a common source. Itis at this point 
that eertainty ends and conjecture must begin. 
Theories, many and plausible, and aided by the 
weight of great names, have held their influence 
upon the public mind for a time, and have been 
forgotten. ‘Tooke and Murray have been labour- 
ers in this field; Bishop Wilkins and Verstegan 
have beaten the ground well. It is, however, the 
system advocated by a living author, Colonel 
Kennedy, in his ‘ Researches into the Origin of 
Languages,’ which appears to the Professor the 
most satisfactory, and which, consequently, gains 
his support. Colonel Kennedy refers the Gothic 
or Teutonic to the Thracian or Pelasgic, and the 
latter to the Sanscrit, the language of Babylonia, 
whence the Pelasgic nation migrated. The argu- 
ments in behalf of this position, which rest prin- 
cipally on the cognate terms in the several tongues, 
and on the progress of colonisation from Thracia 
westward to Italy, Germany, and France, the Me- 
diterranean confining and restraining the progress 
southward, are of a nature too voluminous for our 
yages. They were ably treated, and at length, by 
Mr. Dale ; and possess, in favour of their genuine- 
ness, a strength of probability that belongs not to 
others. To Mr. bale, then, we must refer our 
readers, adding, as in justice and duty bound, 
that whoever desires to obtain a full and satisfac- 
tory insight into the history, nature, and spirit of 
English literature, cannot draw his information 
from a fuller or fairer source than that of the 
Lectures of the Rev. Thomas Dale. 





POPULAR LITERATURE. 


‘ Ut in vita, sic in studiis, pulcherrimum et humanissimum 
existimo, severitatem comitatemque miscere, ne illa in tristi- 
tiam, hec in petulantiam, procedat.’—Plinii Epistole. 


I, 
* Collecting toys 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’ 
Milton’s Paradise Regained. 
1.—PoeTICAL. 

Origin of Rhyme.—The most probable supposition is, 
that rhyme originated with the monks, and was trans- 
ferred from their doggrel Latin to the Gothic dialects. 
This opinion is corroborated by the Latin rhymes o 
Aldheim, an Anglo-Saxon Bishop, who wrote in A. D 
700, and is found in a song written two centuries 
afterwards, in the vernacular tongue, on the popular 
subject of the Battle of Brunanburgh.—Vide Archeolog., 
xiv. 168—204, and Vindicat. of the Welsh Bards, p. 250. 

Morning in the Highlands. 
Morn wakes in bequty, but her eyes are pale, 
As pillow’d downy in aérial snow, 
She bids from off the lake the dull mists sail, 
And watches, with her mild and sunny brow, 
Till slowly up the green hill’s side they go, 
To cling around the cliffs their glittering wreaths ; 
Then, moving forth in smiles, her footsteps glow 
With dewy radiance o’er the purple heaths, 
And fresh through all the soul her rapturous spirit breathes, 
J. G. Crosbie. 
2.—SENTIMENTAL. 

Death.—Death itself appears but an event, glorious 
when sudden, and not preceded by decline ; but that 
death which comes without having been sought by 
courage—that death of darkness which steals from you 
in the night all that you bold most dear—which de- 
spises your lamentations and repulses ee embrace, 
and pitilessly opposes to you the eternal laws of nature 
and of time,—such a death inspires a contempt for 
human destiny, for the impotence of grief, for all those 
vain efforts that dash and break themselves upon the 
rock of necessity.—A@rner. 

Youth. 
O ! give me back the days of feeling, 
When I was an expectant too ; 
When, through the wilds of fancy stealing; 
The stream of song was ever new ; 
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When morning mists the scene surrounded, 
And buds foretold the promised rose ; 
When, bee-like, o’er the flowers I bounded, 
And pluck’d and rified as I chose.—Goethe. 
(Imitated by Moore.) 
Ne’er tell me of pleasures serenely adorning 
The close of our days, the calm eve of our night ; 
Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of morning ! 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening's best light. 
Trish Melodies. 
3.—DRAMATICAL. 

First Modern Drama.—The first dramatic repre- 
sentation which was ever heard of at Rome, or even in 
Italy or Europe, was performed by Della Valle and a 
company of maskers in a cart, during the time of car- 
nival. e original account of this performance by 
Della Valle himself is still extant.—Burney’s Hist. of 
Music. 

4.—ORATORICAL. 

Character of an efficient Preacher.—Old Hector Boé- 
tius seems to have had a pretty good notion of the qua- 
lifications of an efficient preacher, as will appear from 
the naive remark he makes when he says, ‘ For this 
cause best is to send ane new prechoure, that sal first, 
in his precheing, geif thaym mylk, and eftir geif yame 
mair ferme fude.’—Bellenden’s Transt, ed,1541, fol. 126. 

5.—RHETORICAL. 

Ben Jonson's Rules.—‘ For a man to write well, there 
are required three necessaries : to read the best books, 
observe the best speakers, and much exercise his own 
style. In style, to consider what ought to be written, 
and after what manner, he must first think and cogi- 
tate in his mind his subject, then choose his words, and 
examine the weight of either ; then take care, in placing 
and ranking both matter and words, that his composi- 
tion be comely ; and to do this with diligence and often. 
No matter how slow the style be at first, so it be la- 
boured and accurate : seek the best, and be not glad of 
forward conceits, or first words, that offer themselves 
to us, but judge of what we invent, and order what we 
approve. Repeat often what we have formerly written, 
which, besides that it helps the consequence, and makes 
the juncture better, quickens the heat of imagination, 
that often cools in the time of setting down, and gives 
it new strength, as if it grew lustier by the going back. 
All that we invent doth please us in the conception or 
birth, else we would never set it down ; but the safest 
way is to return to our judgment, and handle over 
again those things, the easiness of which might make 
them justly suspected.’—Discoveries, edit. 1640. 

6.—CHIVALRIC. 
Battle of Otterburn. 

The Percy and the Douglas met, 

That ether of other was fayre, 
They schapped together, whyll that they swette, 

With swords of fyne collayre : 
Tyll the bloode from ther bassonetts ranne 

As roke doth in the rayne. 

Jameson’s Ballads. 


7.—Romanric. 


Caverns of Kildrummy.—Near Kildrummy Castle, 
there are a great number of vaults under ground, 
which have a very narrow entrance in the side of a 
mossy bank. Within, they are about eight feet wide 
and six or seven feet high, well built up at the sides 
with huge flag-stones. They seem to have been places 
of retreat in times of danger, the narrow entrance 
being covered with a stone which might appear to the 
hostile pursuer to be there by mere accident. Such 
caverns are by no means uncommon in the North.— 
Cordiner’s Scen. and Antig. 15. 

Gardens of Venus. 
Labuntur gemini fontes : hic dulcis ;—amarus 
Alter, et infusis corrumpit mella venenis ; 
Unde Cupidineas armavit Fama sagittas. 
Claudian. 
8.—PICTURESQUE. 

The Cowthorpe Oak—This gigantic and venerable 
tree stands on the extremity of the village of Cowthorpe, 
near Wetherby, in Yorkshire, in a retired field, sheltered 
on one side by the ancient church belonging to the 
place, and on another by a farm-house, the rural occu- 
pations of which exactly accord with the character of 
the oak, whose aged arms are extended towards it with 
a peculiar air of rustic vigour, retained even in decay, 
like some aged peasant, whose toil-worn limbs still give 
evidence of the strength which enabled him to acquit 
himself of the labours of his youth. ‘ The dimensions,’ 
says Dr, Hunter in his Notes on Evelyn, ‘ are almost 
incredible. Within three-feet of the ground it measures 
sixteen yards, and close by the ground twenty-six yards. 
Its height, in its present ruinous state, (1776,) is al- 
most eighty-five feet, and its principal limb extends 
sixteen yards from the bole. Throughout the whole tree, 
the foliage is extremely thin ; so that the anatomy of 





the ancient branches may be distinctly seen in the height 
of summer. When compared with this, all other trees 
are but children of the forest.’ This description answers 
so nearly to the present state of the tree, that it does 
not appear to have suffered much for the last century. 
Altogether it is a noble and imposing ruin, and forcibly 
recalls the following lines of an ingenious writer : 

When the huge trunk, whose bare and forked arms 

Pierced the mid sky, now prone, shall bud no more, 

Still let the massy ruin, like the bones 

Of some majestic hero, be preserved 

Unviolated and revered. 

Whilst the grey father of the vale, at eve 

Returning from his sweltering summer task, 

To tend the new-mown grass, or raise the sheaves 

Along the western slope of yon grey hill, 

Shall stop to tell his listening sons how far 

She stretched around her thick-leaved ponderous boughs, 

And measure out the space they shadowed. 

Strutt. Sylva Britan., 25. 
9.—MUuSsICAL. 
* Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown.’ 

A Modern Timotheus.—In 1581, some of the re- 
markable effects said to have been produced by an- 
cient music were witnessed upon performing the com- 
positions of Claude de Jeune, the author of the old 
100th psalm. A spirited air was first sung, which so 
animated a gentleman who was present, that he clapt 
his hand upon his sword, and swore that it was im- 
possible for him to refrain from fighting with the first 
person he met; upon which Claude caused a more 
soothing air to be performed, and restored him to his 
natural temperament. To modern ears, the greater 
number of the compositions of Claude are the most in- 
sipid imaginable ; his excellence cannot now be per- 
ceived.— Burney, v. 266. 

10.—ACADEMICAL. 

Episcopal Mode of Furnishing a Library.—The Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Louisiana, M. Dubourg, in his travels 
through Flanders with the Prince de Broglio, became 
acquainted with a gentleman and his daughter who 
were very bigoted. The latter, in a confidential con- 
versation with the Bishop, communicated to him her 
scruples at having in her posssession a copy of the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia,’ a work in which the Church was so shame- 
fully treated, andasked him if she should not throw 
the obnoxious volumes into the flames. The Bishop 
replied, that if she would intrust it to him, he would 
take care that, it should do no harm to anyone. He 
thus saved from destruction a copy of this splendid 
work with which he took care to enrich his own library. 
—Reise des Herzogs Bernhard, Weimar. 1820. 

A Learned Horse.—Rabelais, understanding that the 
faculty of Orleans admitted some ignorant pretenders 
to the Doctor of Physic, not only without examining 
them, but often without seeing them, sent the usual 
fees, and got his own horse admitted, under the title of 
Dr. Johannes Caballus !!! 

11.—CritTIcaL. 

Hibernian Blundcr.—One of the fragments published 
by Colonel Vallency, he pretended, had been partly 
written by Aicill, a juris-consult of King Courbre. The 
fragment itself makes this Aicill a surgeon; but the 
learned Colouel afterwards found, to his no small mor- 
tification, that Aicill was not a person at all, and was 
nothing more than the ancient name of Kells in the 
county Meath.—Collectanea de Reb. Hilern. 

Virgil Nodding.—Poets do not always make certain 
of their facts when they give the reins to fancy. In 
Virgil we find 

* Populea meerens Philomela sub umbra 
flet noctem.’ 
But he forgot that the night and the shade cannot well 
exist simultaneously ; besides, the nightingale always 
ceases to sing when the work of incubation is com- 
pleted. 

The Dew of Herbs.--The translation of the Hebrew 
in our version of Isaiah xxvi. 19., rendered ‘ the dew 
of herbs,’ is equally cold and incorrect. The passage 
should run, ‘ Awake! and sing, ye that dwell in the 
dust! Behold, the dew of day-light is thy dew.’ 

12.—MyTHoLoGicalL. 

Caldron of Ceridwen.—The Pair, or Caldron of Ce- 
ridwen, (a Celtic goddess, allied to Ceres or Venus,) 
had round it a string of pearls. It was endowed with 
some very remarkable properties. It would not, for 
example, boil the food of a coward. In it were pre- 
pared the liquor of science and inspiration, from wheat, 
primroses, mountain berries, selago, and ‘vervain, 
gathered before the new moon, with trefoil, wild honey, 
and mead. These were boiled by means of the breath 
of the nine Gwyllion, or rock-nymphs. The boiling 
was continued. for a year and a day,—at the end of 
which time three blessed drops were obtained,—which, 











as soon as they touched the lips, unfolded futurity and 
knowledge.— Owen's Cambr. Biogr. 
13.—SEPULCHRAL, 

Ancient Russian Tombs.—Near Tanisky are extensive 
ancient burying-grounds where vast treasures are dug 
up. The sepulchres appear to be those of warriors. In 
one of the vaults, a body was found in complete armour. 
Gold and silver images of deer, &c., were also found. — 
Bell of Antermony, Trav. 

14.—SuPERSTITIONS. 

Guardian Angel of Washington—When General 
La Fayette visited the monument of Washington, an 
eagle was seen in the air, and hovered near the grave 
until the general left. We remarked, likewise, a very 
large eagle, that appeared to watch us from its height ; 
we saw him above us when we re-embarked, and he 
appeared to hover over the same spot for a long time ; 
and it was not until the last boat approached the steam- 
vessel, that he suddenly left his position, fled to the 
wood, and we lost sight of him.—Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar’s Travels. 

Purification from Sin by Squeezing —Multitudes of 
pilgrims annually visit Malabar Point, near Bombay, 
for the sole purpose of squeezing themselves through a 
narrow cleft in the rock, apparently not wide enough 
to receive the body of a child, as a sure way of squeez~ 
ing out their sins !—Graham’s Journal. 

15.—ONEIROLOGICAL. 

Vehicular State-—-When the lamp of life is extin- 
guished, the immortal part inclosed in an invisible in- 
tegument, escapes to its aérial habitation. Here com- 
munication with one another is conducted either by 
forming characters on the exterior of the vehicles, or 
sending out small particles of the fluids, which surround 
them, or by a thousand methods we have no concep- 
tion of ; and can transport themselves from place to 
place after the manner of a ship. ‘The vehicles having 
been in the Sody for a longer or shorter time, are 
stamped with the character of the person to whom they 
may have belonged. Thus we unknowingly fit our- 
selves for immortality. To this opinion, I havea great 
predilection on account of the numbers that pass with- 
out any preparation, which proves the soul to be form- 
ed previous to the body. When a vehicle arrives, the 
oldest inhabitants instruct the soul in its new duties.— 
Tucker. 

16.—ASTROLOGICAL. 


Bringing down the Sun.—Mr. Brande tells us that, 
when he was a boy, the sun was made to dance by 
putting water in a basin, whose tremulous motion 
made its image dance likewise. The people still go out 
on Easter mornings to watch the sun dance when he 
rises,—a relique no doubt of the formerly prevalent 
notions of astrology.—Antigq. of Newcastle. 

17.—Macicat, 

A Magician's Horse-—The Holy Inquisition seized a 
man and his horse, because the horse could tell the 
number of spots upon a card, which, they wisely de- 
cided, could not be done without the aid of his Satanic 
Majesty. The horse, being consequently no better than 
a magician, was, together with his rider, condemned 
to the flames, because the Catholic Church does not 
know blood.—‘ Ecclesia non novit sanguinem.’—La- 
barraque. 

Miraculous Hibernian Powers. 
‘The Tuatha de Danans 
By force of potent spells and wicked magic, 
And conjurations horrible to hear, 
Could set the ministers of hell at work, 
And raise a slaughtered army from the earth. 
Book of Invasions, apud Keating. 

What useful fellows those same Tuatha de Danans 
would have been to Napoleon Buonaparte ! May we ask 
how they came to let Ireland be so easily conquered, 
when they could resurrectionise her armies at every 
defeat ? 





18.—Lupicrous, 


Royal African Titles-—The Sultan of Durfoor is 
stiled the ‘ Buffalo;’ ‘ the offspring of a Buffalo ;’ 
‘the Bull of Buils;’ ‘the Elephant of superior 
strength !!!'—Bulletin des Sciences Geog. 

Cause of Earthquakes in Thibet—The learned Lamas 
write, that, when God formed the world, he placed it on 
a large golden frog as a support. Whenever this atlas 
frog scratches its bead, a tremulous motion of the 
earth is produced, commonly called an earthquake ! !!— 
Bell of Antermony's Travels. 

Il. 

‘ That knowledge is not to be reckoned useless which, though 

useless in itself, sharpens genius and sets the mind in order.’ 
Lorp Bacon. 


1.—PoLITICAL, 
Ancient Irish Legislature-—The great Fes held at 
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Tara, was instituted, according to Keating, about 920 
years before the Christian era, and consisted of a con- 
nection of States composed of Druids and learned men, 
who represented the people. These, together with the 
monarch and the provincial kings, formed the whole 
ancient Legislature. When they were convened, they 
sat down to sumptuous entertaiments, six days succes- 
sively, previously to their entering upon business.— 
Plouden, Hist. of Ireland. I. 30. 

The People more absolute than their Rulers—The 
Emperor Joseph II., who was little disposed to yield 
his prerogatives, although he had by law absolute 
pede in Austria, could not obtain the acquiescence of 

is subjects to bury their dead in lime pits; and he 
was consequently obliged to abandon this singular law 
of interment, upon which he had set his heart.—AZi- 
rabeau, Monarchie Pruss. IV. 472. 
2.—HISTORICAL. 

Ancient Slave Trade in England.—The wife of Earl 
Godwin, sister to Canute, the Danish King of Eng- 
land, made great gain by the trade she drove of buying 
up English youths and maidens to sell in Denmark.— 
Milton, Hist. Engl. 

Old Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Itinerary, says, 
this practice of buying and selling young men and 
women was common with the English. 

Character of Richard III.—‘ A goodely continent 
Prince, clene and faultless of himself, sent oute of 
heaven into this vicious world for the amendment of 
men’s manners.’—Sir Thomas More's Richard. 


3.—TRADITIONAL, 


Patience of St. Kewen.—When St. Kewen was one 
day praying, with both his hands held up to heaven, 
out of the window of his chamber, a swallow laid an 
egg in one of them, and such was the patience of the 
Saint that he neither drew in nor shut his hand till the 
swallow had built her nest, laid all her eggs, and 
hatched her young ! ! !—Zopograph. Hibern. 

We may reasonably suppose that this Hibernian 
swallow was actuated by the Devil to tempt the Saint ; 
for no Christian swallow would have laid an egg before 
building a nest for its reception. j 


4.— CHRONOLOGICAL. 


Lochlevin Castle—Sir James Balfour says, that 
* Lochlevin castle was the ancient habitation of Cangal, 
the son of Dongart, King of the Picts, who founded 
the Samen;’ but this Dongart is not in the Pictish 
Chronicle, though there is a Domangart who was 
King of Scots, Ann. Dom. 511—35, contemporary with 
Dadrnest and Yartnach, Kings of the Picts. —Vide Jnnes 
Crit, Ess. II, 198. 

5.—B10GRAPHICAL. 

Teach, the Pirate—Among other extravagancies of 
humour, John Teach, the notorious West-Indian 
pirate, took it into his head to convert his ship into a 
marine Pandemonium. For this purpose, he collected 
a quantity of pitch and sulphur between decks, and, 
having set it on fire, had the hatches shut down on the 
crew and himself, who acted the part of the Devil, and 
bore the suffocating effects of the smoke, as if he had 
been an infernal, till he exhausted the patience of his 
men, who compelled him to give up the frolic—/r. 
Kinnon's Tour, pp. 240—3. 

6.—ToPOGRAPHICAL. 

Billingsgate—‘ Belyn, sometime King of this lande, 
built a haven, with a gate over the same, within the 
city of Troynovant (London), which gate is now called 
Belyn’s Gate, over which his ashes were set in an urn 
of brass.—Hearne, vol. I. 


7.—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


Dempster’s Nomenclatura.—There was published in 
1619, in 4to., at Bonon, by Thomas Dempster, a book 
entitled ‘Nomenclatura,’ containing a list of no less 
than 274 Saints, 2 Popes, 9 Cardinals, 38 Kings and 
Princes, 41 Apostolical Missionaries, &c., which he 
maintains to have been natives of Scotland. Several 
of these have beén reclaimed for England and Ireland. 
— Nicholson, Hist. Librar. 





Russian Society of Literary Amateurs.—At one of their 
sittings, among other things, the ‘ Eloge Funébre’ of 
Kapnist was read by M. Pissarev, which was rather 
a rhapsody than a critical analysis ; a fragment of a 
translation, in Alexandrine verse, of ‘ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered,’ by Mezzliakov; some scenes from ‘ Olinda and 
Sophronia’ a dramatic poem by Prince Chaknovskay ; 
a dissertation ou the ‘ Origin of the Italian Language,’ 
by M. Raiseh, another translator of Tasso; and a 
fragment of a translation, in Russian verse, of ‘ Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis’ by M. Pogadine. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury-Lane. 

WE have to congratulate the public on the appear- 
ance of a most successful debutant on the boards of this 
theatre, in a character, of all others, the most arduous 
and generally ill-represented—that of a hero and a 
lover. Though we cannot call the gentleman very 
young, yet he might be addressed in a phrase employed 
by himself in his part:—‘ You have laid long in the 
world, as we all know ; but, as we now see, you have felt 
neither autumn nor winter,—you have known sixty 
springs only.’ 

A new operetta called ‘ Love in Wrinkles,’ was pro- 
duced under favourable auspices, with such efficient 
support from the leading character introduced. The 
fable turns upon an attachment formed by a pretended 
old lady for a young beau, and his gratitude therefore. 
It is said that an incident during the French campaign 
in Russia, was the ground-work of this plot, and Miss 
Love assumes a tottering gait, (but omits wrinkles,) 
to represent’ this ingenious Countess. A few amus- 
ing scenes, some very lively music, and one or two 
subordinates, fill up the space between the attach- 
ment exhibited in the first scene, and the youthfulness 
discovered in the last. As a marriage occurs between 
the parties towards the middle of the performance, this 
composition bears some characters of originality ; but 
the most eccentric feature in the whole is the union of 
dramatic and vocal heroism in one person—the afore- 
said debutant. This, though a dangerous plar, was 
completely successful ; and thesongs were as well given— 
almost as tne dialogue. The gentleman’s name is 
Braham !!! 

To speak in a more direct way, we should add, that 
the music, adapted from the French of Mons. Fetis, 
by Mr. Rophins Lacy, is extremely gay and clever ; 
the first duet between Braham and Bland, and a sub- 
sequent trio with Miss Love, being especially worth 
notice. The air of ‘ Vive Henri Quatre,’ to which the 
hero enters, is very poorly set, and unsatisfactorily 
sung. 

The dialogue—we conclude translated from that of 
M. Scribe—is also very happy, and the entire per- 
formance well deserves the popularity it has acquired. 





Covent-Garden. 

Two events of an unusual kind have marked the last 
week’s performances,—the début of a very successful 
girl in comedy, and a speech from Madame Vestris to 
the audience in tragedy. ‘The former of these was sin- 
gular ; because the character chosen for the young ac- 
tress is one that has not had a representative since the 
time of Mrs. Jordan, and therefore, as may be inferred, 
rather awful for a novice. Miss Nelson, if that be her 
name, supported the part of Peggy in Wycherley’s 
comedy of ‘ The Country Girl,’ with such strength of 
natural manner, so artfully, yet with so much self- 
commend, that it required an affidavit extraordinary 
from Mr. Fawcett to persuade an incredulous public 
that she was unintiated in stage mysteries. The cha- 
racter is one of extreme simplicity ; and, so fully did she 
reach the expression of it, that we are left to combat 
with two fears ; first, that her talent must be of an ex- 
clusive kind, and secondly, that there will not be found 
a sufficient stock of similar parts to satisfy her hearers. 
A sharpness of voice observable in many sudden eleva- 
tions and abrupt changes of it, has been rather hastily 
condemned by the critics. It may either arise from its 
being stretched a little beyond the compass which it has 
yet reached (she is only averred to be sixteen) ; or,as may 
be fairly supposed, she has failed to sownd the Theatre 
itself,—that is, to pitch upon that scale and grade of 
tones which harmonise with the particular form and 
extent of the building. As for Madame Vestris, it ap- 
pears she had the misfortune to displease the audience, 
by presenting herself too soon, or not soon enough, 
after an encored song by Miss Hughes in the new opera 
of the ‘ Snblime and Beautiful.’ The Pit and Gallery 
were doubtful whether they hissed her for a sin of 
omission or commission ; and so, upon attempting an 
apology, she was naturally much puzzled how to excuse 
herself. Her words, however, fell trippingly from the 
tongue ; she addressed the audience as a lady should, 
with the phrase, ‘ Gentlemen and Ladies ;’ and the 
only defect in her oratory (as represented in the papers) 
was, that she imagined a dilemma with only one horn. 


English Opera-House. 
Signor de Begnis has marshalled all his little troop 
of pupils of the Royal Academy, and has commenced a 
series of representations of Italian Operas at this 
theatre. On Monday night, the Barbiere de Seviglia 
was performed by this corps dramatique, and the parts 
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were sustained, though unequally, yet in a most pro- 
mising and satisfactory style. Miss Childe was an ad- 
mirable Rosina ; and, if we are not blind, or she de- 
ceitful, the present generation of native singers will 
pass away, and yet leave a mantle of higher inspiration 
than their own upon their successors. Count was 
represented by a son of Madame Brizzi ; and, if he had 
had as much power as talent, his very lively acting 
would not have been ill supported by his singing. A 
nephew of Miss Stephens, by name Smith, whom we 
all recollect as a child singing ‘ My Pretty Page,’ &c., 
at the concerts, is budding into a very sweet and manly 
singer. De Begnis himself was Figaro, which alone 
would give eclat to these performances, even though the 
pupils were, as is far from being the case, unworthy of 
encouragement. 





Russian Society of History and Antiquities.—This 
Society, in a recent sitting, has been occupied with the 
following objects: M. Kalaidovitch .presented his 
‘ Researches on the Birth-place of Peter I.’ M. Sné- 
quirév read a memorial on the ‘ Christmas Pastimes 
(Sviatki) in Russia.’ M. Vassiliér read some very 
curious observations on the ‘ Resemblance between the 
Russian and Oriental Customs.’ M. Pissares, the Pre- 
sident, read a dissertation on the ‘ Utility of Critical 
Researches in History,’ and presented his Russian tran- 
slation of the interesting ‘ Description by M. Blasem- 
berg of the Ancient Medals of Olbia.’ M. Pogadinc 
read his ‘ Remarks on the Character of the Czar John 
the Terrible ;’ and M. Stroiév an article on ‘ the Sagas, 
or Ancient Literature of the North,’ translated from the 
Danish and Icelandic by professor Heiitlin. M. Pogo- 
dine submitted to the examination of the Society, a 
Russian translation of a work composed in the 17th 
century by an Englishman, (Samuel Collins), entitled, 
* State of Russia,’ and the Secretary of the Society read 
a translation of a fragment of the ‘Memoirs of Bar- 
berini,’ on the mode of receiving Ambassadors at the 
Court of the Czar John the Terrible. Among the 
presents offered to the Society, was the portrait of 
Lomonossov, carved in ivory at Kholmogory, the 
birth-place of this poet; two letters from Peter I. 
to Russian artists ; and a copy of the ‘ Sketch of the 
a of the Neva,’ made by the founder of St. Peters- 

urg. 
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: Therm. | Barom. . Prevailing 
E * Dec. |, m. p.m.|at Noon. Winds. |Weather Cloud. 
‘tT, @2 
#=|Mon. 1/47 37 | 29. 62 | N.W. | FairCl. |Cirrostratus 
@ giTnes. 2/34 354 | 30. 31 |E.toS.E.| Ditto. |Cir.Cir-cum 
= .|Wed. 3/43 46 | 30. 06 | S.W. | Ditto. | Cumulus. 
% @|Thur. 4/49$ 50 | 30. 05 Ww. Ditto, |Cirrostratus 
& *'Frid. 5/50 41 } 30. 06 s. Ditto. Ditto. 
E = (Sat. 6444 45 | 29. 82 |S.W.to8/ Ditto. Ditto. 
i Sun. 7/48 45 | 29. 32 W. | Ditto. Ditto. 





Rain and stormy wind early on Sunday morning. Much 
rain, thunder, and lightning, late on Sunday night. 

Highest temperature at noon, 53° 

Astronomical Observations. 

Mercury's angular dist. from the Sun greatest on Monday. 

The Moon and Venus in conjunction on Thursday at 1 h. 
morning. 

The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Saturday at 1 h. 
morning. 

Mars’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at 5° 47’ in Pisces. 

Saturn’s ditto ditto 3° 54’ in Leo. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 15° 25’ in Sagittar. 

Length of day on Sunday, 7 h. 56 min. Decreased, 8h. 38’. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/32” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99330. 





SCHOOL BOOK FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
This Day is published, price 10s. 6d. bound, with numerous 
Engravings, in one large volume, 12mo. 


EADINGS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

or a Display of the Wonders of Nature; for the use of 

Schools. Extracted exclusively from the Transactions of the 

Royal Society of London ; and containing every Paper of Po- 

pular Interest and General Instruction, published by the Royal 

Society, from its commencement in 1665, to the present time. 

Dedicated to the President, Council, and Fellows; and to the 
Schoolmasters and Governesses of the United Kingdom. 

By the Rev. C. C. CLARKE, 
Author of ‘ The Wonders of the World, and the Wonders of 
the Heavens.’ 

A volume of legitimate and high authority like the present, 
the writers of which are the first names in science and litera- 
ture in the two last centuries, cannot fail to recommend itself 
as a superior and universal School Book. Its sources are a 
guarantee that it contains nothing spurious or doubtful ; and 
the Editor has made his selections with due regard to its pur- 
pose as a book of general education and popular \e 
Of course one of the ulterior objects of the Royal Society must 
have been the assembling of materials for the production of 
such a volume; and Instructors of Youth will doubtless hail 





it as a treasury of important and necessary knowledge. 
Printed for the Proprietors, and sold by all Booksellers. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DULING THE WEEK. 


nian minha 

we Thoughts, with a Memoir by the Rev. E. Craig, 
12mo., 6s. 

Irving's Elements of English Composition, -eighth edition, 
12mo., 6s. 

Teacher's Offering for 1828, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 

Davy’s Views of Gentlemen’s Seats, Imperial svo., 11. 10s. 

Tower Menagerie, with upwards of 100 Engravings, 1 vol. 
8vo., 1. Is. 

Fashionable Mysteries, by Francis Lathom, 3 vols. 12mo., 18s, 

Bandit Chief, a romance, second edition, 4 vols. 12mo., 22s. 

Reasons, &c., by the Earl of Shrewsbury, second edition, 
enlarged fine paper, 15s. 3 Common, gs. 


The following interesting WORKS have just been published 
by Smirn, Exper, and Co., Cornhill. 
ALES and CONFESSION S. By Lerrcu 
Rircair, Esq. Demy 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 

‘ Though modest in its title and pretensions, this volume is 
one of the most extraordinary works of fiction that has for 
The Tales are singularly 
original and powerful productions, every way calculated to 
create an extensive and lasting reputation for their author.’— 
Weekly Review. ~ 

The ADVENTURES of NAUFRAGUS. Written by Himse cr. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo., price 9s. boards. 

‘If you wish for a pleasant travelling companion, or a friend 
to beguile a lonely or a tedious hour—if you have any desire 
to view an interesting, we might truly say, a wonderful pic- 
ture of real life, read “The Adventures of Naufragus,” »— 
Scotsman 


INDIA ; or, Facts submitted to illustrate the Character and 
Condition of the Native Inh -j rod with § bee — for 
Reforming the present System o} vernment. By Ropert 
Recmanoe. Esq. To be completed in Five Parts. Demy 
8vo., price 4s. 6d. each. 

Part 11]. will be published in January. 

The LITERARY REMAINS of the late HENRY NEELE, 
consisting of Lectures on English Poetry ; Tales, and other 
Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Post Svo., with a 
Portrait, price 12s. boards. 

POEMS, by the late Henry NEELE. Third Edition. 2 yols. 
foolscap 8vo., with Plates, price 12s. boards, 

EPHEMERIDES; or, Occasional Poems, written in Scot- 
land and South Africa. By Tuomas PRINGLE. Demy }2mo. 

6s 


. boards. 

The CYPRUS WREATH ; a Collection of Original Ballads 
and Tales, in Verse. By Mrs. CornnweLi Baron Witson. 
Foolscap 8vo., price 7s. b 

APOLEON : a Poem, in Six Cantos. By Ricwarp Wuir- 
FIN. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.—By the same Author, A 
TRANSLATION of the ELEGIES of TIBULLUS, and other 
TRANSLATIONS from OVID, &c. In the Press. 

FRIENDSHIPS’s OFFERING; a Literary Album, and 

i and New Year’s Present, for 1829, price 12s. ele. 
gantly bound. 

This is affection’s tribute—Friendship’s Cffering— 
Whose silent eloquence, more rich than words, 
Tells of the Giver’s faith and truth in absence, 
And says—* Forget me not,” 

India Proofs of the Plates before the Letters, price 31s. 6d. 
India, after the Letters, 21s. French Proofs, 15s. 

A few Sets of Friznpsaip’s OFFERIN¢, from its commence. 
ment in 1824, may be had, uniformly done up in the improved 
binding, price 3/. 12s. per set of six volumes. 














Just published, price 15s, 
HE MUSICAL BIJOU for 1829, Edited by 
F. H. Burney. Among the numerous and elegant ‘ An- 
nuals’ presented to the notice of the Public, none have as yet 
been produced of a decided musical character. With such an 
impulse, the Editor submits to public attention the first volume 
of ‘ The Musical Bijou.’ 
Vocat. 
The Music com- 
The Poetry by posed by 
The Harp of Ossian - The Ettrick Shepherd H. R. Bishop. 
1 have known thee in 
the sunshine - - T.H. Bayley - - T.A.Rawlings, 
False Rosabel - - W.H. Bellamy - - C.E, Horn. 
Oh, tempt me not 


with jewels bright E.H. Burney - - . H. R. Bishop. 
Now the lamp of day 

has fled- - - - R.Ryan - ~~ J. Barnett. 
The Dream - C.B.Wilson- - Sir J. Stevenson. 


- + Mrs, 
When the moon shines bright—Glee - 
My gentle lute - - S.Lover - . _ . 
Pledge me to the 
brim- - - - - H.FitzBall . . . G. H. Rodwell. 
Will youcome wi 


sweet - briar 
grows’—Duet - Harry Stoe Van Dyk J. Barnett, 
My Emma, my dar- : 
6.- - - * - The Ettrick Shepherd H. R. Bishop. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


H. R. Bishop. 
8. Lover. 


. Waltz - - - - J. W: Holder. 
Mr, Bayly’s Popular Song, ‘ She never 
blamed him, never!’ arranged with YV; a Kiallmark. 
riations,by - - ° 
Waltz - - J. F. Burrowes, 
Air, with Variations, - - - __ T. Valentine. 
A Set of Quadrilles from Auber’s admired 
Opera, ‘La Muette di Portici,’ arranged by T. Valentine. 
Prosk AND PorticaL ARTICLES, 


The Bouquet - - —— 

The Lady of Kienast Tower J. R. Planche. 

The Craig’s Foot - E. Fitz Ball. 

The Place of All - Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 
The Maid of Neidpath - oo Scott. 

n Fanatico per la Musica A Masical Amateur. 


The Music Master of Venice _R. Ryan. 


The whole illustrated by several highly-finished Lithographic 
from Drawings by H. Corbould, L. Haghe, 
&e. &c. 


Govxpineo and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho Square, London, 





Wa!ter Shipley, Esq. 


L. Holland, Esq... 


Messrs. Wright and Co. 


Geo. Bankes, Esq., MP. 
John Wrottesley, Esq. 


Geo. Hammond, Esq. 


Marquis of Stafford 
Marchioness of Stafford 
A. Byrne, Esq. (Morning 
Post) . ° ° 
Francis Willis, Esq. 
B. Ra ° . . 
Dr. W. S. Goddard 
Fine of Fulham Coach. 


-1 
Capt. Moyle Sherer 
M.B 


Capt Greenwood, Life 
Guards ° 


Rev. W. Winthrop p 


sq. . 
Mrs. Phillips (2d dona.) 
w i E 


to 


No. 39, Bedfordbury 

Lady Emily Hardinge . 

His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester 


. 220 
Bishop of Winchester 
Messrs. Joseph Bramah 
A Friend, per ditto ‘ 


Sir Joseph S. Yorke 


Admiral Sir G: Moore 


Hy. Brandrith, jun., Esq, 
ee ee 


Fras. Baring, Esq., M P. 
Messrs. Cobb and Co, 
Banbury . ° 
Messrs. Reid, Irving, and 
Co. ‘ e . ° 
Messrs. Oxendon and 
Allcock ° ° © 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart, 
being the amount of 
his Subscription to the 
Thames Tunnel now 
——y yo Esq. 
James §. ™ 
ditto ‘ e 
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Amount already advertised . + £4,395 0 6 
Subscriptions since received. 
0\Mrs. Yates, of Coleston #1 


0James Oldham, Esq., of 
0) Bellamour . . , 
0/Messrs, Hentig and Co., 
0| Hull . . . . 
0) W. H. 

OIE. H. ° ° . ° 
0/|Amount of Collection 
after two Sermons by 
the Rev. Edwin Chap- 
man, of the Unitarian 
Baptist Meeting-house, 


ewoc 


Mr. Geo. Glyn 
Miss Sherwood ° ° 
ir Thos. Baring, Bart., 
MP. . ° ° 
John Melville, Esq. 
Jos. Avery, Esq. . 


Mr. John Hopps . 
T. Benyon, jun., Esq., 
Leeds > ‘ ° 
J.D. ° 
Mr. Askew 
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(Charles Lukin _ ° 
John Crowley, Esq. ° 
Collman Lambert, Esq. 
S. Brandram, Esq. . 
John White, Esq. . . 
From Young Ladies at 
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2s. 6d.| Kentish-town 


0)Rev. H. E. Fryer 
OR. T. J. Glyn, Esq. ° 
0/Edmond Higginson, Esq. 
O/E. C. Bradford, Esq. . 
1/Messrs. Barrow and Son 
A Friend ° ° e 
0/Messrs. Thomas Gibson 
0} and Son ° . 
oJ. B. ° . ° 
0|W. Grd, Esq., M.P, 
0|M. R. Vandome ° 
0/Rev. Wm. Fryer, of Cam- 
0| bridge ° 
6/Miss Harriet Preston 
0}Wm. Winkworth, Esq. . 
2/Mrs.L. . ° ° . 
WSL . 6 
0/Messrs. James Hall and 
0} Sons , * 
0/S. Langton. ° 
0/Mr. Justice Gaselee 
0) Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smiths (3d sub.) 
0|Bruce Castle School Be- 
1} nevolent Society 
O|L. S. Austin, . ° 
1/Mr. F. Nicks , e . 
0\J. Wishaw, Esq. e 
0\J.R. Park. M.D. . . 
0Two Ladies and some 
Children, ° ° 
10/R. G., per Messrs. Pu. 
0} gets andCo. . ° 
0|Mr.Hawley . ° ° 
0| Messrs. S, Endersby and 
0} Son , . ° 
O/T H. Parker, Esq. . 
0|W. A. H.R. S. ° 
OIG. G. . ° . ° 
Messrs. R. J. Lambton 
and Co., Newcastle 
C. _ Esq., Tiverton . 
M.C. 


ees 


Messrs. Ant, Gibbs and 
Son . ° ° ° 
Messrs. Cox, Heisch, and 
Co. ° ° ° 
Ww. B. . . ° ° 
Messrs. Baxendale, Ta- 
them, Upton, and 
Johnson . ° 
John Bouverie, Esq. 
W. Portall, Ps 
Mr. Portall . 
Miss Portail . ‘ ° 
Messrs. Silver and Co, . 
John Wilson . ° 
Rd. Oglander, Esq. 
-D.O. P ‘ 
Lieut.-Col.C.R. Fox . 
h. Fox ° ° ° 
Robert Perfert, Esq. . 
0} Messrs, North, Simpson, 
Graham, and Co. e 
0/Geo. Miller. a 
0/8. Wakefield, Esq. 
Rev. John Wilson 
Jos. Addison 
J. G. e ° oa ° 
John Hughes, o Uffing- 
oO} ham =, e ° 
de Sondes , 
0 
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J.Newberry . : : 
Earl of Harrowby ° 


AN REFUGEES.—The 
Committee have the Satisfaction of reporting the receipt 
of the following subscription 
tered upon a renewed ex: 
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Deptford, Nov. 30, 82. Lis. 5: 
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A. B., by Messrs. Child 
andCo. . ‘ . 
The Lymington Bank of 

St. Barbe and Co, 


Sam. Boddington, Esq. 1 
> -3 


Earl Darnley . 

A. M. Storey, Esq 
Miss A. Cunningham 
Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Earl of Carlisle 


-2 
Messrs. Coutts and Co, 2 


R.S.A.,by Messrs, Hoares 
oes. Geo. Hibbert and 
ae . ‘ ° 
John Gurney, Esq. 
Clericus (3d sub, ° ° 
T. T. Silver, Woodbridge 
EarlofShannon . ° 
4.@ . . ‘ . 
Sir Edm. Tucker, K.C.B. 
Lady Tucker . ° ° 
Mrs. Leeke, of Fareham 
Messrs. Fletcher, Alex. 
ander and Co. ° 
‘amily ° ‘ 
Robert Batson, Esq. 
Mrs. M. W. ° 
Miss M. W. 


FromH ertford, byMessrs. 


Adams and Co. 
Rev. J. P. White . 
Rev. Thomas Jervis 
P. P. ° 4 ° 
J. G. Lemaistre 
Ralph Carr, Esq. . ° 
Capt. Adam Drummond 
C.K. . ° 


J.M.C, ° e 

Hon. Miss Mary Fox . 

Gen. the Hon. Ed. Bligh 

Bootle Wilbraham, Esq. 
M.P. . 


Mrs. Wilbraham 
Miss Wilbraham 


Mrs.andMissesChauncey 


Messrs, Chauncy, Lucas, 

andLaing . ° ° 
Captain Thomas Jones 
Rey. E. Berkley Troyte 
ppv Esq. . ° 
J 


J. w., per the “Atlas 


Collected at Uley Chapel, 
Glocestershire, and 
from a few friends in 
the neighbourhood, by 
Mr. Thomas Gardener 

D. G. . ° ° ° 

Elizabeth > ° . 

Rev. Sam. Smith, Chap- 
lain to the Lord Mayor 

Mess. Tibbs and Son, 
Doctor’s-Commons 


«3 
L.A.Dela Chaumette,Esq. 


Mrs.Ormes . . 

R. W. Hall Dare, Esq. . 
A Friend to the Fo. 
reigners in Distress 
LordClifden , ° ° 
H. Leigh, Esq., by Mess. 

Poingdestre and Co. . 
W. iH. 


» Esq. . ’ 
C. Fox, Esq., of Perrin . 
Chas. C. Williams, perthe 
Record é ° ° 
From a Lady, the value 
of a Lace Veil she in- 
tended to purchase 
S. Norton ° ° ° 
Rev. John Walker, Vicar 
of Hornchurch . ° 
George Cabbell, Esq. 
N.G. Y. ° ; 
W.E. J. (2d sub.) 
Ed. R. Tanno, Esq., M.P. 
Messrs. Rundell, Bridge, 
and Co. ° ° : 
J.P., per W. A. . . 
From M. Dollard’s Box . 
From Messrs. Royston’s 
Bo: 
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0| perditto . ° e 

0| With Some shoes, per 
' , Fee 


om te on 


10 


pe. Eyles . i . 
0|The y: Ladies at Miss 
Kemp's choot 


servants and working 
5; people. . + 954. 98. 1id 
0 
0 


a 
5)The Servants of Lady 
Somerset ° 


10) Fitzroy 


0|Per Post . ° . ° 
0\J. L. Mallet, Esq., per 
0) Messrs. Bouverie & Co, 

|Joseph Langton, Esq., 
0) Liverpool , ° . 
0|Mr. H. Trams ° ° 
3)/Rev. Dr. Hughes, of St. 
0} Paul’s . . ‘ 
O|Mr. Potti 

Lady Honter , ° " 
7}A_ small contribution 
0} from Rugby . 
2)Mrs. Sarah Walker e 
6|Hon. G, Agar Ellis, M.P, 
0) Messrs. Peacock andCo., 
0} City of London Tavern 
1/The Jury summoned at 
0| the Secondary’s Office, 
1} December 5 ‘ ° 


Messrs. Hawes andCo, 
Dr. E. L. Fox, of the 

Lunatic Asylum, Bris. 

tol, 12 of his Patien ts, 

and 17 Servants . ° 
J. H. Muggridge, Esq., 

per An Sphynx . ‘ 
Mrs. Mugegrid ge, per do. 
W. H.C, ‘ > 


coos 


. 
a on ee 


itson 

The Misses Weightson . 

Justitia, per The Times 
Journal ° 
J.C., per ditto 














perditto . ° 
Mont. Cholmeley, . 
M.P., per ditto apes 
A Contribution of the 
Clerks of St. Katha- 


~ 





0 ° . » 
0|A Few School Boys, by 
Thos. Thorne, per ditto 
0)Rev. Dr. Valpy’s School, 
0} Reading,perditto ? 
Hartwig, Hesse, Esgq., 
0; per Messrs. jold- 
0) schmidt, per ditto ‘ 
5|Messrs. Milneand Parry, 
and the Gentlemen of 


10) their office, per ditto . 


R.M., perditto . ° 
R.H., perditto 


0 jJames Bunter and Benj. 
0 ° 


Staley, per ditto . 
From a Few Friends met 
at the Cheshire Cheese, 





0 ° . 

o|Rev. E. Woodhouse, 

| Esher, Surrey, from a 

box at the post-office, 

0| perditto . . ‘ 

6\Geo. Henry Errington, 
| Esq., per ditto 


#. 9s. 8d. A Lieutenanton Half-pay 


mt ° - 2. 9 
First Subscription at C) pham, A Jury at theSecondary’s 


by Roger Lee Esq. 
ina, . 
Mr. Hollingsworth 


houses of Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smit 


place; Sir Richard Carr 


Street, Messrs. Williams, 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, 
Ladbroke, Kingscote, and 
Drummonds, Charing-cross ; and Messrs. 


and Co., Clements-lane, 


The following Gentlemen hav. 
donations of wearing apparel, 
Mills, 29, Great Winchester. 
Sons, 22, St. Paul’s Charch- 
Mount-street, Grosvenor. 
and Thompson, New Bond 
32, City Road ; and at the National Guardian Institution, 46, 
Bodheed-cow ; and at the London Horse Repository, Gray’s. 

road. 


20, Throgmorton-street, 


yard, upholsterers 
Square, stationer; Messrs. Fearon 
“Street; at Mr. Greig's w; 


| Office, per ditto . 


5 UA Surrey Clergyman, 
5 0| perditto . ‘ : 


Stell, Esq. M 
i. 
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H. Bright. Esq., M.P., 
:10 0 





2} rine’s Docks, do. 14/. 58. 8d, 
10/From a Catholic, per 
ditto . 


~Coso 


2s» © ew a 
os © ot «@ 


ved at the Banking. 
ths, Mansion House. 
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y, small 8vo., 5s. boar 
HE LIFE =a ADVENTURES of ALEX- 
ANDER SELKIRK; containing the real Incidents 
upon which the Romance of ROBINSON CRUSOE is founded : 
In which also the Events of his Life, drawn from authentic 
Sources, are traced from his Birth, in 1676, till his Death, in 
1723. With an Appendix, comprising a Description of the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, and some curious Information re- 
lating to his Shipmates, &c. By Joun Howe t, Editor of the 
* Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first Regiment,’ ‘ The 
Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner,’ &c. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and George B. 
Whittaker, London. 





POPULAR WORKS 
Just Published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street, 
HE DISOWNED. By the Author of ‘ Pel- 
ham.’ In 4 vols., post 8vo. 

THE CASTILIAN. By Don Te.rsroro De Truesa Y 

Cosio, Author of ‘Gomez Arias.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
* Let ’em call it Mischief, 
When it is past and prosper’d, *twill be Virtue. 
Ben Jonson. 

TALES of the GREAT ST. BERNARD. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

ZILLAH ; a Tale of the Holy City. By the Author of ‘ Bram- 
bletye . House,’ ‘ The Tor Hill,’ and ‘ Reuben Apsley.’ In 
4 vols. 

TALES of WOMAN. In 2 vols., post Svo., 18s. 

WESLEY and HIS DISCIPLE, WHITFIELD’S CONVERT, 
and OTHER TALES of the WEST of ENGLAND. By the 
Author of ‘ Letters irom the Fast.’ In 2 vols. post. 8vo., 21s. 

THE PROTESTANT ; a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary. 
By the Authoress of ‘ De Foix,’ and ‘ The White Hoods.’ 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 
THE MAN OF TWO LIVES. 
Himself. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


A Narrative, Written by 


This day, 12mo., 7s. boards, 


MY’ GRANDFATHER’S FARM ; or, Pictures 
of Rural Life. 
ContTents.—The Schoolboy—The Farm—The Fireside—The 
Playmates—The Delinquent—The Old Castle—The Bell-Tree 
—tThe Seashore—The Flitting—The Rocking—The Trial—The 
Soldier—The Stepdaughter—The Egg-Gatherer—The Pastor— 
The Widows—The Angler—The Lovers—Consumption—The 
Vow—The Departure—The Return. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
Whittaker, London. 


and George B. 





ELEGANT PRESENTS OF REAL UTILITY. 
vs LITTLE LEXICON; or, Mcutrum 1n 

Parvo, of the English Language ; forming the most va- 
luable literary curiosity ever published. Royal 72mo., boards, 
price 4s.6d.; bound, 6s. 6d.; morocco gilt, 7s. 6d. ; morocco 
tuck, 8s.; morocco lock, 9s. 

‘ Ifthis volume is small enough to be called a toy (for it is 
about the length of the “‘ forefinger of an alderman,”) it is well 
enough done to be thought a very useful abridgment of Dr. 
Johuson’s great Dictionary.’—Literary Gazette. 

The STANDARD MINIATURE ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 
beautifully printed in square 36mo., and containing copious 
and highly useful Addenda, consisting of a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, a Chronology, Mythology, &c. &c.—Price 4s. 6d. 
boards ; calf, 6s. 6d. ; morocco gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The MINIATURE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Royal 72mo., 
price Is. 

*A perfect Tom Thumb of Grammars, and a worthy Compa- 
nion of the ‘ Little Lexicon.’—For size, it is a curiosity ; and for 
utility, extremely well done.—Literary Gazette. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH EXAMPLES. Price Is. 

Samuel Maunder, 19, Lasceaent street. 





* Whether this be, or be not, I’ll not swear.’—Shakspeare. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 
Published by Henry Colburn, 8. New Burlington-street. 
EMOIRS of SCIPIO DE RICCI, late 


Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, Reformer of Catholicism 
in Tuscany, during the reign of Leopold. Compiled from the 
Autograph M8S. of that Prelate, and the Letters of other dis- 
tinguished Persons of his Times. By M. pe Porrer. Edited 
by Tuomas Roscor, Esq. In 2 vols., 8vo., with Portrait, 24s. 

PORTUGAL IN 1828,—Comprising Sketches of the State of 
Private Society and of Religion in that Kingdom under Don 
Miguel. With a Narrative of the Author’s Residence there, and 
of his Persecution and Trial as a State Prisoner. By Winiiam 
Youne, Esq., H.P. British Service. In 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

Also, in a few days, 

LETTERS FROM THE A{SGEAN. By James Emerson, 

Esq., one of the Authors of ‘ A Picture of Greece.’ In 2 vols., 


post 8vo. 
‘ The island-gemmed Agean.’-—-Byron. 

BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in ASSYRIA, 5 agp and 
PERSIA. In 4to., with numerous Engravings, 3/. 3 

THE ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE ; or, Letters +. to 
John Ellis, Esq., Secretary to the Commissioners of His Ma- 
jesty’s Revenue in Ireland, during the years 1686, 1687, and 
1688, comprising many particulars of the Revolution, and 
Anecdotes illustrative of the History and Manners of those 
Times. Edited from the Originals, with Notes and a Preface, 
by the Hon. Georce Acar Extis. In 2 vols. 8vo., with a Por- 
trait, 28s. 














MY AND NAV AV Y. 
R. COLBI TRN has the honour to announce 
that he will publish, on the ist of January, 1829, the 
First Number of the UNITED SERVICE’ JOURNAL: to be 
continued Monthly. 

While nearly every department or modification of Art and 
Scienee, of Ethics and Politics, possesses its periodical repre 
sentative of more or less frequent recurrence, it appears a sin- 
gular deficiency that the Military and Naval Services, so im- 
portant in their extent, duties, and attainments, should com- 
mand no distinct work of professional intelligence and com- 
munication of suitable frequency and convenient form. 

The publication of the periodical work here announced, has 
been projected, not only as a means of communication on 
professional topics between gentlemen engaged in the respec- 
tive Services, but as a book wherein the grander Military and 
Naval events of the age, individual Narratives by Officers now 
living, and agraghical “Memoirs of. those who are deceased, 
may be ly ied. To Professional Gentlemen; 
the record of these Events, and these personal Histories, can- 
not but be of the greatest value ; while, to the Public at large, 
they will afford subjects of the most exciting interest. 

But-deeply interesting, and even instructive, as these nar- 
ratives must be, they will form but a portion of the intended 
work. We have already spoken of its being a medium for the 
Correspondence of Officers; to which we may add, that it 
will form a permanent Chronicle of the Proceedings of Courts 
Martial, and of the Legislature, as regards Naval and Military 
affairs ; that it will contain invedStigations, discussions, and 
new plans relative to the more scientific parts of the profes- 
sions, such as Fortification, Engineering, Navigation, and 
Tactics in general; and that one of the main departments of 
the Journal will consist of a Review of Publications connected 
with the Army and Navy. 

It is customary, with the Advent of a new Periodical, to 
advertise the principles on which it will be conducted; and 
we may here state briefly, that the objects which we shall keep 
steadily and anxiously in view, will be the inculcation and 
support of even-handed discipline, the bond and charter of all 
Armed Bodies ;—the Interchange and Extension of Military 
and Naval Information ;—the promotion of high-minded Loy- 
alty and Love of Country ;-—the encouragement of lofty feel- 
ing and honourable ambition, and the excitement of profes- 
sional and literary emulation. 

The Work will be conducted by an Officer of his Majesty’s 
Service, who has already insured the effective co-operation of 
Gentlemen of high rank, not only in the United Services, but 
in society and literary fame. 

Gentlemen desirous of addressing the Editor, are requested 
to forward their communications to the care of the Publisher, 
Mr. Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street 





NEW BOOKS. 
This day is published by Samuel Maunder, Newgate-street, 
In Post 8yo., the Seventh Edition, price 7s. 6d., of 


NHE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
By Ronert Monrcomery. 

Also, by the same Author, printed uniform with the above, 
the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d., of A UNIVERSAL PRAYER ; 
DEATH; A VISION OF HEAVEN; and A VISION OF 
HELL. 

‘It isa great and an extraordinary performance, and will 
much extend the fame so truly deserved by its Anthor.’— 
Literary Gazette. 

THE WANDERER’S LEGACY ; a Collection of Poems on 
various Subjects. By Carwarine Grace Gopwin (late C. 
G. Garnett.) Dedicated, by permission, to W. Wordsworth, Esq. 
+ ‘In addition to splendour of imagination, copiousness of 
diction, beauty and variety of imagery, and rare felicity and 
harmony of versification, the volume is imbued with a depth 
of thought and a strength of feeling, which indicate a mind 
of a very superior order,’—Literary Gazette, 

WHAT IS LUXURY? To which is added, a MANtPuLus of 
EYTYMOLOGICAL and other Neca. By a Lay Observer. 

Thy Meyadonpérecav evbelkvuce ev undema tev todv- 
TeAeay TeV evbus adanSonevwy.—Isocrates ad Nicoclem. 

CHRISTIANITY, PROTESTANISM, AND POPERY, COM- 
PARED and CONTRASTED: showing the WHOLE DOC- 
TRINE of the ROMISH CHURCH, as taught at the present 
day, and the Scriptural Authority to which it is opposed ; also, 
the Origin of every Invention of that Church which Popery 
has introduced, with the means employed at the Keformation 
to establish the Protestant Religion on the firm basis of Primi- 
tive Christianity. Dedicated to the Reformed and Romish 
Clergy and Laity of the United Kingdom. 

CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY : containing a Familiar 
Explanation of the Huttonian and Wernerian Systems, the 
Mosaic Geology, as explained by Mr. Granville Penn, and the 
late Discoveries of Professor Buckland, Humboldt, Dr. Mac- 
culloch, and others. 








A NEW LITERARY ANNUAL, just Published, 


HE GEM, Edited by THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ bound in rich Crimson 
Silk, price 12s., the Large Paper Copies, with Proof Impres- 
sions of the Engravings, on India Paper, One Guinea.—The 
present Work is not merely a Book of Embellishment—a thing 
to ‘show our eyes and grieve our hearts,’—but the Literary 
Contents have been arranged with care, and chiefly from 
Writers of authorised popularity, viz. Sir Walter Scott, Bart ;— 
C. Lamb (Elia) ;—H. Coleridge ;—J. Montgomery ;—Barry 
Cornwall ;—The Author of ‘The O’Hara Family :'—Horace 
Smith ;—Delta, of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ;'—T. Keightly, 
Author of ‘Fairy Mythology ;’—J. Bowring ;—Miss Mit- 
ford ;—-The late John Keats :—The Author of ‘The Subal- 
tern ;'—Miss Lawrence, of ‘ London in the Olden Time ;’—The 
Author of ‘ May You Like It ;"—J. R. Planche ;—J. Kenny ;— 
Rev. T. Dale ;—B. Barton ;—W., and M. and R. Howitt ;—Jobn 
Clare ;—T, K. Hervey ;—T. Marshall ;—T. Hood, &c. &c.— 
The Engravings, fifteen in number, are by the followi ing emi- 
pent Artists :—Englehart, Edw: ards, Goodyear, Davenport, 
Michell, Smith, and Cooke ;—from Paintings by Cooper, R. A.; 
Howard, R. A: Chalon, R. A.; Leslie, R. A.; J. Martin, 
Stephanoff, West, &c. 

The Evgravings of THE GEM may be had separate. Proof 
Impressions, India Paper, before the Letters, Two Guineas, in 
a neat Portfolio; after the Letters, Onc Guinea, ditto, Plain 
Paper, 16s. 

Published by W. Marsa, No. 1, Holborn Bars, 

W. M. has also just published the largest assortment, in 
England, of Ladies and Gentlenren’s Pocket Bocks, (Twenty 
in number,) from 1s. 6d. wpwards. All the Almanacks, and 
all the Annuals that are publisled in this Country, are sold at 
MARSHALL’S. 

MARSHALL'S VIEWS IN LONDON.—On the First of Next 
Month will be published, Price only Sixpence, No. I. of 


MARSHALL’S.VIEWS IN LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
comprising the most Remarkable Edifices of the Metropolis. 
Each. Number will contain Four fiie Engravings, with Deserip- 





tive Letter Press. To be continued Monthly. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HE elegant and popular work, ‘ THALIA,’ 

tastefully bound in a volume, will be found a most ac- 
ceptable and noah Present, either to the learner or the accom. 
plished practitioner of the Guitar. It consists (together with 
some Original Compositions) of a choice Collection of the most 
favourite Pieces, Instrumental and Vocal, selected from the 
works of Giuliani, Carulli, Diabelli, Sor, and other eminent 
Composers. The whole arranged and fingered by C. Evter- 
STIEN. Price 1. 1s. The above work may also be had in Single 
Numbers (of which there are twelve) at 2s. each ; or the Sett 
unbound, 18s, The reader, for high commendations of this 
work, is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary Gazette’ of the 
29th March, ‘ The Harmonicon’ of June and July, ‘ The Weekly 
Times’ of June 29, ‘ The Athenzeum,’ &c. 
Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Makers 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street, Haymarket, where an ex- 
tensive assortment of Guitars, manufactured by them on a 
highly approved principle, may always be found, 

*,* Very superior Italian Strings for the Harp, Violin, Vio- 
oncello, Guitar, &c. Prices most moderate. 


~ AMING’S EFFERVESCING CHELTEN- 
ji— SALTS, without TASTE ; 99, BISHOPSGATE 





TESTIMONIALS OF PUBLIC EDITORS, 

* Messrs. Laming having contrived a saline aperient which 
makes an excellent substitute for Seidlitz Powders.’—London 
and Medical Physical Journal. 

* We know of no (antibilious) preparation of which we can 
speak more favourably.’—Oriental Herald: 

* Mr. Laming, a surgeon and able chemist, has succeeded in 
concentrating all the qualities of the Chéltenham Waters. To 
free livers and bilious persons we could hardly recommend a 
better thing. *— Literary Gazette. 

* They are the invention of Mr. Laming, an intelligent and 
scientific Surgeon of Bishopsgate-street, whose high respecta- 
bility, and well-known legitimate professional character, are 
the best guarantees the public can have.’— Oracle of Health. 

* One of the greatest benefits to the lical world.’—Stock- 
port Advertiser. 

*The Effervescing Cheltenham Salts, invented by Mr. 
Laming, have attained to a perfection hitherto deemed im- 
practicable, and must ensure the praise of every one to whom 
they become known.’— World. 

‘We have no hesitation in predicting, that Mr. Laming's 
Salts will effectually supersede all other domestic aperients.’— 
New Times. 

*In domestic medicines we do not recollect one that ranks 
higher, or is more deserving attention.’—Pudblic Ledger. 

*‘ Laming’s Effervescing Cheltenham Salts are as brisk, re- 
freshing, and grateful to the palate, as the best soda water.”— 
Shefheld Mercury. 

* We have the best means of knowing that this preparation, 
which is the discovery of a very clever practical chemist, Mr. 
Laming, of London, is entitled to the utmost confidence,’— 
Sphyna. 

* It is cheaper than all previous preparations of this descrip- 
tion.’—Manchester Courier. 

* It may be proper to caution the public against several imi- 
tators, who substitute for it compositions which have little to 
recommend them.’—Bath Journal, 

‘Mr. Laming has afforded a great benefit to society by the 
introduction of the “ Effervescing Salts,” which, we doubt 
not, will supersede every other aperient medicine.’—Weekly 
Times. 

Sold by every Wholesale and Retail Medicine Vender. 


TT ALLSOP and Co. invite their Friend 
@ an inspection of the following splendid Nove! 
which, whether in price, quality, er design, will be found the 
most perfect selection of the season. 

SILKS 
in every colour, including a great variety of Gros des Indes, 
Peplozines, reps Indienne, Norwegien, Duchesse, &c. Also, 


RICH VELVETS, 
black and coloured, some splendid designs in Chintz patterns, 
and clouded Velvets, Ribbons in Gauze, a and Satin, 
including Rich Chine, in very marked and beautiful patterns. 


RICH PAINTED RIBBONS, 
in every colour and design of merit. Scarfs in Crape and Ba- 
rege, of every colour and endless variety, a few Scarfs with 
feathers, and a large selection of 


RICH BOA SCARFS, - 

in Crape and in Cashmere. PELERINES in Tulle, and inCrape, 
with feathers and with chenille in rich designs. HANDKER- 
CHIEFS in every possible combination. A great variety of 
new GIRDLES, & la Sontag, Gobelin, and Versailles. The 
newest patterns in TISSUE and TISSUE RIBBONS, BLOND 
LACE, white and black, and some splendid BRACELETS and 
ARMLETS. Plain Satins and Satin Ribbons, Tulle, and 

narrow Tulle for millinery, Crape-lisse, &c. &@, apon the most 
favourable terms. 

T. ALLsop and Co. have adopted a system by which they are 
enabled to offer the richest and newest goods, at prices less 
than in France; to the intelligent and accustomed purchasers 
of French goods in London and in Paris, they can » 
whether in every instance they have not offered goods the 
same pattern lower than the same can be bought in Paris, and 
whether a larger collection is not at all times to be found in 
their Depots than in similar establishments in Paris. 

Ladies in India who do not correspond with these Establish- 
ments already, are invited to transmit their Orders, where 
they will receive the best attention, and every article of the 
very newest fashion, and in the best condition (which is so 
rarely the case) sent out. 

Country Dealers supplied also; -assortments made up for 
Merchants and Captains, suited for the different markets of the 
East and West Indies, North and South America, the Cape, and 
New South Wales. No. 251, REGENT-STREET, and 

20, GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON. 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
by Wittia4m Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, near 








Somerset House. 
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